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The Subscription List will close Saturday, 14th June, for London, and Monday, 16th, at 10 o'clock a.m., for the Country. 


THE CALDERBANK STEEL AND COAL COMPANY, Lime 


(Incorporated under the Joint Stock Companies’ Acts, 1862 to 1886), 


CAPITAL, £250,000, 


CONSISTING OF 


10,000 SIX PER CENT. CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE SHARES of £10 each, 


15,000 ORDINARY SHARES of £10 each, . 


£100,000 
£150,000 


. . . . © 





£250,000 


The Preference Shares will rank in priority to the Ordinary Shares, both as to Capital and Dividend, 


ISSUE OF 7000 SIX PER CENT. CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE SHARES AND 11,000 ORDINARY SHARES, 


PAYABLE AS 


10s. on Application. 


£1, 10s. on Allotment. 


FOLLOWS :— 
£2 on ist August 1890. 


The Balance will be called up as required from time to time, in sums not exceeding £2, and at intervals not less than two months. 


DIRECTORS. 


J. M. MACLEAN, Esq., M.P. (CHAIRMAN LONDON AND NORTHERN ASSETS AND DEBENTURE CORPORATIONS), Chairman. 
G. MACLELLAN BLAIR, ESQ. (MANAGING DIRECTOR P. & W. MACLELLAN, LIMITED, CLUTHA WORKS, GLASGOW). 


ALEXR. A. CUTHBERT, EsoQ., 14 NEWTON TERRACE, GLASGOW. 


WM. A. DONALDSON, EsQ. (MESSRS. JAMES WATSON & CO.), IRON MERCHANTS, GLASGOW. 
THOMAS CRAIGIE GLOVER, Eso. (MESSRS. GLOVER & CO., PUBLIC WORKS CONTRACTORS, INDIA), MOUNT GRANGE, EDINBURGH. 
ROBERT LAIDLAW, Eso. (MESSRS. R. LAIDLAW & SON, ENGINEERS AND IRON FOUNDERS), GLASGOW. 


PETER MACLELLAN, ESQ., MANUFACTURER, GLASGOW. 


(Messrs. G. MACLELLAN BLAIR and WM. A. DONALDSON are interested as vendors.) 


SOLICITORS. 
IMEsses. BAKER, BILAKER & HAWES, 117 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C, MESSRS. MACLAY, MURRAY & SPENS, 169 WEST GEORGE STREKT, GLASGOW. 
BANKERS. 
THE UNION BANK OF SCOTLAND, GLASGOW, EDINBURGH, 62 CORNHILL, LONDON, AND BRANCHI 
BROKERS. 


LONDON—MEssrS. PINTO, MONTAGU, OPPENHEIM & CO., 29 THROGMORTON STREET, E.C 


GLASG( Ws 


f MESSRS. FRASER, KIRKPATRICK & SMITH, 88 ST. VINCENT STREET. 
MESSRS. BLAIR, CROSS & MITCHELL, 24 ST. VINCENT PLACE, 


AUDITORS. 
MESSRS. M‘CLELLAND, MACKINNON & BLYTH, 115 ST. VINCENT STREET, GLASGOW 


REGISTERED OFFICES and SECRETARY (pro tem.) 


lk. N. FERGUSON, 31 ST. VINCENT PLACE, GLASGOW. 
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other 


rHiIs Company has been formed for the purpose of acquiring certain Mineralj an 
Properties, near Glasgow, and for erecting in connection therewith Steel Works capal 
producing from fifty to sixty thousand tons yearly of Siemens and Basic open-hearth Steel. 

The manufacture of Steel has developed very extensively in Lanarkshire, and Scotch Steel 
has won for itself a world-wide reputation. This has been mainly due to the abundant supply of 
the necessary raw materials ; to the proximity of numerous structural industries, among which the 
demand for steel is continually increasing ; and to the shipping facilities easily obtainable to all 
parts of the world. 

The properties to be acquired were purchased by the Vendors about two years ago, and a plan 
showing their relative positions to each other and to the Glasgow district accompanies the Pro- 
spectus. They are as follows: 

First. The Site of the proposed Steel Works at Calderbank.—This consists of about 

7 acres of land held on perpetual feu-rent averaging under £8 per acre. When acquired by the 
Vendors, part of the ground was upied by an iron work now dismantled and cleared away, the 
balance (about 12 acres) being valuable building ground on which are suitable Work-offices, and 
upwards of 260 Houses for Workmen. There is also at a short distance a commodious House for 
a Manager, with about an acre of ground and two cottages. These, together with several Loco- 
motives and over 200 Railway Wagons, are included in the purchase. 

Second. The Mineral Leasehold of Tannochside.—This is a very valuable Mineral l’roperty, 
and extends to 500 acres, containing an estimated quantity of 5,200,000 tons of Gas, Splint, and 
other Coals. It is held on long leases, and is within a short distance of the Steel Works. Any 
Coal not required for their use can readily be disposed of in the market, where it has a high repu- 
tation. The Railways, Plant, and 119 Houses for Miners are included in the purchase. 

Third. The Mineral Leasehold of Monkland.—This Property extends to 640 acres, contains 
an estimated quantity of over 2,000,000 tons of Coal, and the lease has 18} years unexpired. It 
marches with the Calderbank Property, and is connected with it by Private Railways, which, 
together with the Plant on the Leasehold, are included in the purchase. 

A report and valuation on the Properties has recently been made by Messrs. W m Arm- 
strong & Sons, the eminent collicry viewers and valuators of Wingate, Co. Durham, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. John Austine, Managing Director of the Cadzow Coal Company at Hamilton, in 
submitting which they write as follows :— 

*16th May, 1890. 


* TO THE DIRECTORS OF THE CALDERBANK STEEL AND COAL COMPANY, LIMITED. 


*GENTLEMEN,—We enclose herewith our Report and Valuation of the Properties you 
* propose to purchase with the view of erecting a Steel Works at Calderbank, on the site formerly 
* occupied by an Iron Works now dismantled, with the exception of such Railways, Buildings, 
* etc., as will be of use for the new works. It is in every way most suitable; the River Calder 
‘ flows through it, affording an abundant supply of water. The old foundations can be largely 
* utilised; the Railway connections are complete and excellent, both to the Glasgow Canal (the 
* wharves of which are within half a mile), and to the principal railway systems of the country. 
* The Mineral Field at Tannochside isa very valuable property, containing upwards of Five 
* Millions of tons of Coal, and, if the intended extensions are carried out, should yield an output 
* of 1000 tons per working day for the remainder of the term of the lease—viz., 21} years. 
* The Mineral Field of Monkland is adjacent to Calderbank, and contains sufficient coal to last 
* for the remainder of the term of the lease—viz., 184 years. 
‘We value the site, with the Railways, Plant and Rolling Stock; the Collieries and Mineral 
* Leases; the Houses at Calderbank and Tannochside,—at One hundred thousand and sixteen 
* pounds (£100,016) sterling.—We are, gentlemen, your faithful servants, 
‘WILL. ARMSTRONG & SONS. 
‘JOHN AUSTINE.’ 


The Purchase Price is fixed by the Vendors at £100,000, they taking payment as to £30,000 
in fully-paid Preference Shares, as to £40,000 in fully-paid Ordinary Shares, and as to £ 30,000 in 
Cash. 

Mr. J. W. WAILES has consented to act as General Manager of the Company, and besides 
taking an interest in the Company, he has agreed that his remuneration shall be partly regulated 
by the dividends paid. Mr. Wailes has had an intimate acquaintance with the manufacture of 
steel, and estimates that works capable of an output of at least 50,000 tons of finished steel and 
fitted with the latest and most improved appliances can be completed within twelve months for a 


LONDON OFFICES. 


8 GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, E.C. 


ECTUS. 








sum of about £75,000, advantage being taken of the present lull in trade to construct the 
works at a lowcost. The plans and specifications are already prepared ; the site requires no 
preliminary work, and Mr. Wailes expects to be producing steel this year. 

It has been found advantageous to Tube Manufacturers to produce their own steel, and the 
Company could lay down a modern and efficient Tube-making Plant adjoining the Rolling 
Mills, at a small outlay. 

The Company, by having its own independent Coal Supply, will occupy an exceptionally 
favourable position in the Steel trade. 

The Collieries are in operation, with an output of about 600 tons per day, which, by reason of 
recent extensive additions to the Plant, should soon reach 750 tons per day, and it is expected will 
yield more than sufficient to pay both the Preference Dividend and a Dividend on the Ordinary 
Shares for the first year, during which the Steel Works will be in course of construction. 


Messrs. Armstrong & Sons and Mr, Austine estimate that the average annual net 


Profit on the Collieries, after deducting depreciation, should be i i. - £15,780 

With Plant of the newest construction, Mr. Wailes estimates the annual Profit on 
50,000 tons of fi vished Steel will average not Jess than 7s. 6d. per ton, or 18,750 
The Net Revenue from the Workmen's Houses will be about 1,500 
Making a total estimated net Profitof . . : . ° + £36,030 
Deduct Dividend on the Preference Shares . ° . . ° . ‘ . 6,000 
Leaving a Balance of ° ° . . . ° ° . . ° ° - £30,030 
—— ee 


or sufficient to pay a Dividend on the Ordinary Shares of 20 per cent. 


The Company will take over the stocks of coal, stores, etc., as at May isth, 1890, and will 

llect the book and other debts on hehalf of the Vendors, who will discharge the liabilities to 
that date 

After deducting the purchase-price and the cost of the Steel Works, there will be ample working 


capital. 


The following Contracts have been entered into:—An Agreement dated the gth day of June, 
1890, made between George MacLellan Blair on behalf of himself and all others the owners of 
Chapelhall, of the one part, and this Company of the other part; an Agreement dated the a1st 
day of May 1890, made between the said George MacLellan Blair of the one part, and the 
London and Northern Assets Corporation, Limited, of the other part. 

Copies of these Contracts, and of the Memorandum and Articles of Association and the 
detailed report and valuation of Messrs. Armstrong & Sons and Mr. Austine, may be seen at the 
Offices of the Solicitors of the Company. 

All preliminary expenses being, under the contract for sale, payable by the Vendors, they have 
entered into the agreement above mentioned with the London and Northern Assets Corporation, 
Limited (the promoters), for providing and for guaranteeing the subscriptions of part of the 
capital, all the preliminary expenses of the formation and bringing out of the Company, and the 
issue ofits capital down to allotment, other than the usual brokerage; and they and the London and 
Northern Assets Corporation, Limited, have reserved to themselves the right to enter into, and 
have entered into, contracts and arrangements with third parties for the purpose of further 
guaranteeing the subscription of capital, and there are also various current trade contracts and 
agreements made in the ordinary way of business. As these last-mentioned contracts and 
arrangements may technically be contracts within the meaning of Section 38 of the Companies’ 
Act, 1867, applicants for Shares shall accept the above as notice thereof, and waive any fuller 
compliance with such Section with reference thereto. 

Applications for Preference and Ordinary Shares should be made on the forms accompanying 
the prospectus, and forwarded to the Bankers of the Company. Where no allotment is made the 
deposit will be returned in full, and where the number of Shares allotted is less than the number 
applied for, the surplus deposit will be credited in reduction of the amount payable on allotment. 

In case of default in the payment of any instalment when due on either Shares, afl amounts 
previously paid will be liable to forfeiture, and the allotment to cancellation. 

Applications will be made for the quotation of the Shares on the London and Glasgow Stock 
Exchanges. 

Prospectuses may be obtained from the Bankers, Brokers, Solicitors, and at the Offices of the 
Company in Glasgow and London. 


oth Fune 1890. 
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44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE AGRA BANK, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, “aa — 2S MILL ION STERLING, 


In 100,000 SHARES of £10 each. 


RESERVE FUND, £115,000. 
EDINBURGH BRANCH—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
. Major-General F. NePpEAN SmirH, 10 Eton Terrace. 
Divectors { Rospert Hunter, Esq., 10 Ainslie Place. 
Manager—GetorGE Deas, Esq., C.A. 


The BANK receives DEPOSITS for Fixed Periods, the Interest payable Half- 
yearly, on SpeciAL TERMS, to be had on application. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept with constituents. 

Bank charges may be deducted Jrom remittances. 


Ofice—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
4h, 43, § PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE TRUST AND LOAN COMPANY 


OF 


CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, Limited. 














CapiTaL Futty SuBscriBep, ‘ ‘ ‘ . $1,000,000 © o 

CapPitaL Paip Up, . ; ‘ . : 126,068 15 0 

RESERVE FUND IN Han, OVER : ; ‘ ‘ 40,000 © 0 

UNCALLED CAPITAL, i ; ‘ . ‘ 873,931 5 © 
Board of Directors. 


Ws. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
Apo_r von Anpr& (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co 
Ecsert Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lean (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
S. Wytiys Pomeroy (Messrs. Russell & Co.). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. Campse ct, Secretary. 
Head Office—31 LomsBarp Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards are received by the Subscribers on behalf of the 
Company, at the following rates :— 
44 per cent. for One Year. 
4 " for Three or Four Years. 
ae for Five Years or over. 
No Debentures will be issued. 
Interest paid half-yearly, on 30th June and 31st December, by draft on London, 
cashed free anywhere. 
For Forms of Application, and any further information, apply to the Offices of 


the Company ; or to 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 


11 SoutH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH, January 1890. 


REALISATION AND DEBENTURE ‘CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Llnaited 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL . F £505,000. 
Directors. 
Georce AuLpjo Jamieson, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 
Joun M. Craseie, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 
Jous a. Lawrie, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 





oun M. M ‘CANDLISH, Esq., W.S. and Actuary, Edinburgh 
¢ Hon. Francis J. Moxcreirr, C.A., Edinburgh. 
A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S. , Edinburgh. 
Sarsnanen SPENS, z. C. A., Glasgow. 
Joun WARRACK, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 
REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 

ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates —of Companies in Liquidation—and 
CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 

ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 

DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 

The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of DesenTuREs, DepeNTURE Stock, or SHARES OF PUBLIC 
Companies, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; also 

To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 

Offices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
CHIENE & TAIT, C.A., Secretaries. 


THE NEW ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, LIMITED, 


CapiTAL AUTHORISED, . : ; : £2,000,000. 
SUBSCRIBED AND Paip-up, ‘ . ‘ £500,000. 
Head Office—40 THREADNEEDLE STREET, Lonvon, E.C. 
Dundee Ofice—6 PANMURE STREET. 
EDINBURGH LOCAL BOARD: 
AnpREW Beatson BE LL, Esq., Advocate. 
Joun Fatconer, Esq., of Messrs. Murray & Falconer, W.S.; and the 
MANAGER AT EDINBURGH ex officio. 


DEPOSITS are received— 





For 3 years fixed, : ? at 5 per cent. 
19 9to12 months, : . ‘ ‘ ae % 
” 6 to 8 ” ° ° ° ° 4 ” 
1» 305 ” . ° ° ° 3 ” 


BANKING AND AGENCY Business TRANSACTED. 
EpinsurGcu Orricg—23 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
DAVID F. OCHTERLONY, Manager. 


SCOTTISH AMERICAN INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ‘ : . £1,700,000 
CAPITAL PAID UP, ‘ , : ‘ 4357»499 
RESERVE FUND, £ 330,000 
The DIRECTORS are prepared to receive a limited amount of MONEY on 
DEBENTURE for FIVE YEARS at THREE AND THREE-QUARTERS 


PER CENT-* 
The DEBENTURES are secured- 
(1) By the Assets of the Company, the value of which at 31st 





December last was over . : ; . $2,000,000 
(2) By the Uncalled Capital, ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ , ‘ . 1,340,000 
$3,340,000 


The borrowing power is limited to 1,340,000, which is 4o per cent. of the security. 
.CHARLES D. MENZIES Secretary. 
Office—123 GEORGE STREET, 
Epinsurcu, April 1890. 
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Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 
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undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 
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S T. BERNARD'S WELL. 





During the SUMMER MONTHS th the KEEPER isin ATTENDANCE fron 
6 till 9.30 A.M., and from 12 Noon till 6 p.m. (on SUNDAYS from 7 till 9 a.m. 
from 3.15 to 6 Pp.M.), for the supply of the MINERAL WATER to Visitors, at ‘the 
charge of ONE PENNY PER VISITOR 

The Water is celebrated for its health- -giving and curative qualities, and is 
especially beneficial in cases of Rheumatism and Indigestion, and in ) Denies ° 
the Skin, Liver, and Kidneys. 

Sr. BERN ARD’'s WELL, STOCKBRIDGE, June 1890. 


_ Awarded Two Internationai Gold Medals. 





Saar’ . MARSHALL’S 
a4 FAROLA 
Sy BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
i anearnit FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 
EXHIBITION 
OF 


CARRIAGES. 


LIDDLE & JOHNSTON aitiiasialitn beg to inform the Nobility and Gentry 
that they are at present showing the largest Stock of CARRIAGES in the City, 
comprising examples of almost every Mc »dern Conveyance. 

Inspection invited at their GREAT SALOON, 
69 LOTHIAN ROAD. 


A. BARRON, 
CARVER, GILDER, AND PICTURE FRAME MAKER, 
37 HANOVER STREET, AND 15 CATHERINE STREET, EDINBURGH: 
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E ‘SALISBURY’ AND ‘GLADSTONE’ CORK MATS 


(Same as used by Lorp Satispury and Mr. GLapsTone) Ask for Rowlands’ Odonto, 
Are the Finest Carriage and Bath-Room Mats. of 20 Hatton Garden, 
CAUTION—/nferior Mats being now offered to the Public, please note that each | ea ROWLAND&SONS London. 
Mat is branded ‘RANKIN'S CORK MAT. 8 be galt CARDEN. Sold by Chemists, etc., 


Of Leading Chemists and Furnishing Houses, or 


" 2s. 9d. per Box. 
WM. RANKIN & SONS, Cork Merchants, Glasgow and Lisbon. 


MS : ‘ By Post for 30. extra. 
a. J OHN DREW 
IN TERNATIONAL E XHIBITION, sei indie i a 


EDINBURGH, 1890. BELFORD CARRIAGE WORKS, 
BELFORD ROAD, EDINBURGH. 


JUNE 14 ScottTisH CycLinG MEET—8o00 Riders. 
14. Roya Biinp AsyLum CHILDREN’s CHOIR. Designs of every Class of Carriage submitted for approval, 
16 to 28. BAND OF RoyAat Ir1sH CONSTABULARY. and Estimates given for Repairs, etc. 
18. PaisLEY CHORAL UNION. ese a 
‘ ETC Cove Reames Greet | @COTTISH NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION 
- ase SRA ND SEES OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. 
3» 20. State Visit or THe Richt Hon. THE LORD MAYOR oF | Pres ident—H.R.H. The Prince or WALEs. 
LONDON. | Patron—H.R.H. Tue Ducuess or Fire. 
~ a CAST OFF CLOTHING of all descriptions greatly needed (:nore especially 
, —_— — F | B ur’ Clothing), both at the Homes, 9, 10, aad 11 Mackenzie Place, and the Shelter 
Cea | x5 gh Street. Parcels will be t for on receipt t of a Post Card. 
AMUSEMENTS and ENTERT AINMEN’ IS of all kinds in the Extensive | 3A ; itt Street. JOHN M ACDONALD, Hon. Sec., Eastern District. 


Beautifully Laid-out Grounps. ’ : 
and Beautif id-o ‘ oe | Made as Good as New with fine 
| » - . ‘ . . 
Open 9.30 A.M. to 10 P.M. Admission 1s. (Children 6d.) Irish Linen 2s., or with very best 
S. LEE BAPTY, General Manager. Irish Linen, 2s, 6d. each, returned 


| carriage free ready to wear. Sample New White Shirt, any size, for 
Dress or ordinary wear, 2s. gd., 3s. 9d., 4s. gd., 5s. 9d., or 6s. 9d. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR | Gent's best 4-fold Linen Collars, any shape or size, 2s. 9d. half-dozen 
S : WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A post free. Price Lists and Patterns, Cambric Handkfs., and all kinds 
= 2 ‘orter i ine 700ds se eC 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. ScHeme, Tue | Irish Linen Goods sent free. 


UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. |B. & E. M‘HUGH & CO., LIMITED, BELFAST. 


DR. SOULE’S 
Hop BiIiTtTERS 


Are the Purest, Cheapest, and Best Bitters ever made. They are compounded from 
Hops, Buchu, Mandrake, and Dandelion.—The oldest, best, and most valuable medicines 
in the world, and contain all the best and most curative properties of all other Bitters, being the 
greatest Blood Purifier, Liver Regulator, and Life and Health Restoring Agent on earth. 
No disease or ill-health can possibly long exist where these Bitters are used, so varied and 
perfect are their operations. 





They give New Life and Vigour to the aged and infirm. To all whose employments 
cause irregularity of the bowels or urinary organs, or who require an Appetizer, Tonic, and 
Mild Stimulant, these Bitters are invaluable, being highly curative, tonic, and stimulating, 


Without Intoxicating. 


No matter what your feelings or symptoms are, what the disease or ailment is, use Dr. 
Soule’s Hop Bitters. Don’t wait until you are sick; but if you only feel bad or miserable, 
use the Bitters at once. It may save your life. Hundreds have been saved by so doing. 
Gae £500 “SRG will be paid for a case they will not cure or help. They are a pleasant, 


refreshing flavouring for sick-room drinks, impure water, and other beverages. 


Do not suffer yourselves or let your friends suffer, but use and urge them to use 
Dr. Soule’s Hop Bitters. 


Remember, Dr. Soule’s Hop Bitters is no vile, drugged nostrum, but the Purest and Best 
Medicine ever made: the ‘Invalid’s friend and hope,’ and no person or family should be 
without them. Try the BITTERS to-day. 


For Sale by dll respectable Chemists and Druggists, in two sizes, 4s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
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NOTES. 


In the House of Commons last Friday Mr. Goschen 
announced that the Government is endeavouring to find 
means whereby Parliament may be enabled to rise earlier 
in the summer than usual. This statement has given rise 
to an immense amount of gossip and speculation. Does 
the Government mean to drop the Tithes Bill, or the 
Licensing Bill, or the Land Purchase Bill? If not, how 
are all three to be carried before the end of July? Mr. 
Balfour in his admirable speech on Wednesday threw 
some light on the question. The closure, he pointed out, 
is an effective though dangerous remedy when some one 
plain principle is before the House ; it is practically use- 
less in helping through any great and complicated piece 
of legislation. As for the device of fixing a certain day on 
which a measure must be passed, that is all very well at some 
great national crisis, when a particular measure is essential 
to the public safety. But it is rather a ‘large order’ (the 
phrase is Mr. Balfour's) to take such a step in the ordinary 
course of parliamentary business. Mr. Smith refused to 
make any definite statement on Thursday night ; while at 
a meeting of the Conservative party held the same after- 
noon it is said that the general feeling was decidedly in 
favour of an autumn session. The Government, however, 
is believed on pretty good authority to favour the plan of 
taking up the bills next year at the point at which they 
may be dropped in the present session. Such a proposal 
is not intrinsically unreasonable, though there are doubt- 
less objections to it. The one thing certain is that none 
of the three measures will be given up for good. 


Tue House of Lords has had a busier week than usual, 
and though no important business was carried through 
there was at least one debate of considerable excellence 
and interest. On Monday Lord Meath introduced a 
bill to render women eligible to sit in County Coun- 
cils. He supported it with the stock arguments, and 
was opposed by Lord Cowper, who maintained very pro- 
perly that the influence of women is beneficially felt in 
proportion to their unobtrusiveness, and pointed out that 
the logical outcome of all such proposals was to open 
Parliament too: which even the most extreme still seem to 
stick at. Lord Meath’s bill was thrown out by 119 to 45. 
Lord Dunraven then moved that legislation is urgently 
needed in the interests of the classes suffering under the 
sweating system. He attacked the Report of the late 
Commission with considerable asperity, and laid great 
stress on the necessity of putting a stop to pauper immi- 
gration. Lord Derby, who followed, defended the Com- 
mission with his wonted sagacity and judiciousness, and 
while insisting that the evil could not instantly be cured 
by such legislation as Lord Dunraven demanded, or by 
any legislation at all, yet hoped for something from better 
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inspection and improved sanitation of workshops. On 
Tuesday Lord Wemyss expressed the ultra-individualist 
view of the questions, and Lord Monkswell and Lord 
Thring took up the cudgels for the Commission with great 
zeal and with no little effect. 

Tue debate in the Lords on the Report of the Sweating 
Committee was barren and inconclusive, as was inevitable. 
Both Lord Dunraven’s motion and Lord Wemyss’s amend- 
ment were withdrawn. The Report of the Committee is, 
as we remarked on its publication, an unsatisfactory docu- 
ment ; but Lord Dunraven’s recommendations are after 
all no better: if the one be feeble the others are feeble- 
forcible. He denounced the ‘ unnecessary middleman’ 
(and by his adjective begged the whole question concern- 
ing him), but he did not advance any plan for the extine- 
tion of that objectionable person; he spoke strongly of 
the ‘excessive competition of employers, but gave no 
hint of how that was to be ended; he declared it was 
‘absolutely necessary that some check should be put 
upon the importation of foreign labour,’ and yet a little 
later he said he had ‘not thought it right to suggest that 
the system of foreign immigration should be interfered 
with, because, etc. Thus it does not appear that the 
world has lost much in the suppression of Lord Dunraven’s 
full alternative report, and the plain truth remains plainer 
than ever that there are no remedies against sweating but 
combination and co-operation among workmen. This may 
seem a hard saying, but it is true. 


On Monday in the Commons Mr. W. H. Smith returned 
to his accustomed place after a tiresome indisposition, 
and the Speaker gave an important ruling anent Mr. 
John Morley’s proposed instruction to the Committee on 
the Land Purchase Bill, pronouncing that instruction to 
be irregular because the Committee had full power to do 
what the instruction suggésted (viz., to set up local 
authorities in Ireland to work the Act) without being 
ordered to do so by the House. The decision cannot 
but be hailed with satisfaction by all who resent the latest 
and most insidious form of obstruction: at all events, Mr. 
Gladstone seemed to take it with some petulance, which 
is a good sign. Later on Mr. Dillon moved the adjourn- 
ment of the House to call attention to the conduct of the 
police at the recent meetings at Tipperary and Cashcl. 
Mr. Balfour instantly took up the challenge, and made a 
very spirited defence at once of the police who had 
acted with great moderation and forbearance, and of 
the Government which was bound to proclaim the 
meetings in view of the condition into which Tipperary 
has been thrown by the agitators. Practically the whole 
evening was wasted on this debate, to which Mr. Gladstone 
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and Mr. O’Brien made _ contributions characteristically 
violent and unscrupulous. But ultimately the Govern- 
ment had a majority of 61, after which the Irish Land 
Purchase and the Western Australia Constitution Bills 
were hustled into Committee. 


On Tuesday the House went into Committee on the 
Local Taxation Bill. Every clause was minutely discussed, 
and when twelve o'clock came comparatively little pro- 
gress had been made. Mr. Fowler, to begin with, took 
exception to the application of £300,000 to police super- 
annuation. He said that the funds for that purpose were 
already ample (which the Home Secretary denied), and 
denounced the proposal as really meaning the devotion of 
Imperial moneys to objects purely local. When Mr. Fowler 
had been beaten by 80, Mr. Arthur Acland moved that 
the sum proposed to be spent on the extinction of licences 
should be devoted to the furtherance of ‘ agricultural, 
commercial, and technical instruction.’ Mr. Goschen 
could not accept Mr. Acland’s amendment, and scored 
off Mr. Mundella, who said that Germany knew better 
than to waste her money on buying up publicans. ‘If 
I am not mistaken, retorted the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, ‘they bought up the whole of the public- 
houses in Germany, established a Government monopoly, 
and compensated all the publicans.’ 





Tue House made some progress on Wednesday with the 
report stage of an Infectious Diseases Bill and a measure 
dealing with the directors of companies. On Thursday 
the battle on the Licensing Bill raged furiously, but the 
result was not very profitable, inasmuch as the combatants 
were merely the Lawsons, Lengs, Winterbothams, and 
such like. The only interesting thing in the evening's 
proceedings was the announcement made by the Home 
Secretary that Mr. Monro, the Chief Commissioner of Police, 
had resigned. The facts are not yet before the public, and 
criticism would be obviously premature. This much, 
however, we will venture to prophesy, that Mr. Monro, 
who has been venomously assailed of late by the Radical 
press of the metropolis, will now be in high favour in the 
same quarter for having fallen out with Mr. Matthews. 


Wepnespay produced quite a heavy crop of political 
speeches. Lord Hartington gave a sensible and weighty 
if not very brilliant address to the members of the 
Women’s Liberal Unionist Association. At the National 
Liberal Club Mr. Morley berailed the Government with 
a sourness and a spite that call to mind no one but 
Miss Fanny Squeers. At Wisbeach Lord Spencer went 
through for the hundredth time what was once a process 
of humiliation, and what he cannot make shift to do even 
yet with gusto. At the same meeting Lord Hampden 
displayed the leniency of his judgment or the short- 
ness of his memory by declaring that in his time there 
was no more honourable set of gentlemen in the House 
than the Irish members. But by far the most note- 
worthy utterance was the Irish Secretary’s. He spoke 
at a banquet given in honour of English and Welsh 
Conservative candidates ; and they must have been dull 
indeed if they did not carry away with them at least some 
share of encouragement and inspiration. Mr. Balfour 
treated first of Irish affairs, and pointed out the familiar 
inconsistency of an Opposition at a loss to determine if 
the Irish members had been insulted at Tipperary by being 
singled out for special attack or by being studiously left 
alone by the police. 
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He next delivered an irresistible attack on Sir George 
Trevelyan. Sir William Harcourt, he admitted, knew 
well enough that, if a patriot and statesman now, the Sir 
William Harcourt of 1880-1885 must needs have been a 
brutal and perfidious tyrant. But Sir George Trevelyan, 
he went on to say, was always trying to prove himself a 
consistent politician. And yet ‘this defender of free 
speech, this consistent champion of the rights of every 
British subject, who expresses his own opinion where 
he will and how he will, was responsible during two short 
years of office for the suppression of no less than forty-five 
public meetings in Ireland.’ Mr. Balfour wound up with 
a masterly peroration, in which he denied with even more 
than his wonted emphasis and effect the claim of the 
Radical party to represent the people of England. They 
cut off every one, he said, on the one hand with a special 
education or with acquired or inherited wealth, and call 
them the classes ; and they cut off every one on the other 
who earns his living by daily labour and does not agree 
with their politics, and call them the residuum. ‘ Having 
thus cut down the community at both ends, out of the 
residue they make for themselves a political deity. They 
call it the People, and it goes about the streets carrying 
banners in a procession.’ It is your business, he said to 
his hearers, to address not merely the narrow oligarchy 
but the community at large, the people in its true sense. 
Active politicians should play their part in forming 
opinion, and should so use their influence that the general 
principles held by the people, which are almost always 
right, should be correctly applied to particular cases. 


Tue Behring Sea question has reached a critical stage. 
Two United States cutters sailed for Alaskan waters on 
Wednesday with orders, as is understood, to stop and 
seize any vessels found pursuing the fur-seal fishery within 
the limits claimed by the Republic as under her authority. 
In the meantime the negotiations between the British and 
American Governments on the subject seem to make no 
way towards an amicable solution. It is stated that the 
news that a British sealing-vessel has been seized in Behring 
Sea under the fresh instructions will be the signal for the 
British Minister at Washington to break off in despair fur- 
ther attempts at reaching an understanding. The American 
contention, under which alone the capture of the vessels 
of another nation in times of peace at a distance of a 
hundred miles from land could be justified by inter- 
national law, is that Behring Sea is a mare clausum. It is 
transparently inadmissible, and has been derided by emi- 
nent American jurists. It was indignantly disowned by 
the Washington Government when it was put forward by 
a Russia that stood on the same territorial rights the Re- 
public holds to-day. Behring Sea is no more an enclosed 
sea over which one Power—or two in this case—can 
assert exclusive authority than is the North Sea, from 
whose geographical features and functions it differs chiefly 
in being larger and therewith the sole channel of access 
from a vast ocean to the Arctic area. We decline to 
bow to Secretary Blaine’s law, and we anxiously await the 





results of his orders. 


Tue ‘ bloodless revolution’ in Brazil has brought in no 
political nor financial millennium. The tug of war has 
begun between the new Federal authority and the new 
State rights. In Southern Brazil, the most progressive 
part of the republic and that in which our Britain has the 
largest money stake, the differences have worsened into 
open conflict. In Rio Grande do Sul, the province furthest 
south of all, there have been riots and attacks upon public 
buildings and public functionaries; in which successive 
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Governors have gone down like ninepins. Lives are 
said to have been lost; but upon this and other awk- 
ward subjects information is not yet forthcoming, the 
Government being at pains to muzzle press and _ tele- 
graph. It does not need much perspicacity to see that 
a great storm is brewing about the new South American 
Republic, and that if Brazil do not revert to the liberal 
monarchical institutions she threw over in such a hurry 
she will break up into a host of quarrelsome, disorderly, 
and impecunious little States. 





Prince Bismarck has become one of the most communi- 
cative of mortals. His Kaiser has unsealed his lips, and, 
like Mr. Gladstone, he seems to derive a certain enjoy- 
ment from being ‘ in a position of irresponsibility.’ Some 
of the confidences drawn from him have been perilous 
stuff, and the presumption is that if genuine they have 
been watered and doctored for publication. Others have 
the undiluted Bismarckian flavour: that there can be no 
conciliation of Nihilism, and that there can be no re- 
concilement of France with Germany by rectifications of 
frontiers and retrocessions of territory, excepting ‘ after a 
lost battle.” ‘They have held,’ says he, ‘ provinces in- 
habited by German-speaking populations for centuries 
—provinces of which they robbed us by force. Let us 
now have our turn at holding territories inhabited by a 
French-speaking race.’ Here the Prince speaks for his 
king as well as for himself. The curious report is bruited 
by the Freisinnige Zeitung that there is a question of prose- 
cuting Prince Bismarck, under a clause of the Penal Code 
of his own devising or inspiring, for ‘divulging State 
secrets’ in his recent interviews with journalists. It reads 
like a German joke ; but things almost as strange have 
happened in the Prince’s recent experience. 

Ar Buda-Pesth the War Minister informed the Hun- 
garian Delegation that, although internal considerations 
called for a reduction of military expenditure, the country 
must not look for anything of the kind either now or in 
the near future. ‘Regiments were numerous ; resources 
were limited.’ All that could be done at present was to 
patch holes, and prepare for a still severer strain. ‘ More 
important augmentations were becoming unavoidable, and 
the question of raising the peace effective would have to 
be taken into consideration.’ ‘ All States,’ he proceeded, 
‘did nothing but study to increase their military strength, 
and in this matter Austria-Hungary could not remain en- 
tirely behind.’ The statement has left a painful impres- 
sion both at Pesth and at Vienna ; and other capitals and 
countries will share in it. Bad begins, but worse remains 
behind. 





Tue silver question is at present very much to the fore 
both in England and in America. The Caucus Silver 
Bill which has passed the House of Representatives in 
Washington is an! attempt to ‘appreciate’ the steadily 
depreciating metal. What its. final effect may be on 
the currency problems is impossible to guess; but it 
is clear that India (if she make haste) and London 
houses trafficking with the silver-using countries of the 
Kast may reap a temporary benefit. At the same time 
the cheapness of the metal in Europe is having a 
result which is only surprising|in that it has not ap- 
peared before. The Mint has issued a warning that 
silver coins of the Jubilee issue are being manufac- 
tured on the Continent and circulated in England. It 
does not, however, tell us any means of distinguishing 
these from those issued on Tower Hill. The foreign- 
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made coins are illegal, because their circulation is an at- 
tack on the monopoly of the Mint; but they are not 
spurious, for they seem to be made of as pure silver as our 
own. It is difficult to see how they can be quite shut out 
even by a rigid guard at the custom-houses; and while 
six-and-sixpence worth of coin can be minted out of three- 
and-tenpence worth of silver, it will manifestly pay the 
foreign manufacturers to run many risks. The only remedy 
seems to be a ‘ forced appreciation’ of the metal. 





Tue Edinburgh Free Library—an institution in which 
most respectable citizens, when they bethink them of its 
founder, are in no wise tempted to take an overweening, 
unbefitting pride—was opened by Lord Rosebery on Mon- 
day amid the usual pomp and circumstance. His Lord- 
ship—who showed his fitness for the task by singling out 
for special praise a book that can only be admired by one 
from whose constitution taste has somehow been omitted 
—said exactly what he might have been expected to 
say, ani. the agreeable nothings which no one in his heart 
believes, but which every one deems the proper thing for 
such occasions, fell from his lips with the most benignant 
smoothness and propriety. What would Burns, what 
would Hugh Miller, not have given for such a library? 
This was the burden of Lord Rosebery’s speech, upon 
which further comment were surely impertinent. It is 
worth noting, however, that Lord Rosebery tried to ex- 
plain away his celebrated saying about the ‘ thumb-mark 
of the artisan’ being the truest test of literature. He did 
not mean, he said, that the blackness of the thumb was 
any recommendation : he only referred (long after Lamb) 
to the ‘ trituration’ of constant reading, which, he again 
affirmed, ‘ennobled a book.’ Yes, but granting even this 
hideous piece of nonsense to be wisdom, why ‘ artisan’? 





Tue monopoly of the Thames lightermen is clearly 
doomed. They foolishly drew attention to it in the days 
of the dock strike by joining the dockers for the fun of 
the thing, or, as they put it, ‘ on principle.’ They did in- 
finite mischief, and some of them they had harmed called 
upon Parliament to carry out a recommendation of certain 
years ago, and put an end to a monopoly peculiar to the 
Thames. The Select Committee which is considering the 
bill for the abolition of lightermen’s privileges held its 
second sitting on Tuesday, and it will go hard but that 
the bill will be brought forward and passed this session. 
Through stress of business in Parliament the lightermen 
may chance to maintain their monopoly for another year. 
But that it is marked for speedy extinction is certain. 





Tue Royal Military Exhibition in the grounds of 
Chelsea Hospital being a public and official exhibition, 
it is fair to note that its military administrators have 
managed to reproduce in an aggravated form the worst 
features of the commissariat management of the Fisheries 
of 1883, and without the excuses which were urged, and 
to some extent admitted, by the then executive com- 
mittee. The Exhibition, in fact, is to be conducted— 
(as Sir Philip Owen was informed when he objected 
to some of his colleagues’ arrangements, whereupon 
he at once resigned his seat on the committee)—‘ on 
military lines.” Why the management of an exhibition. 
rent free, with the unsalaried command of most of the 
regimental bands, should have missed such an oppor- 
tunity for military catering on a large scale passes com- 
prehension ; and that it should have neglected to see that 
soldier-visitors should be able to understand the exhibits 
without a catalogue is an unpardonable blunder. 
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THE FRETFULNESS OF FRANCE. 


HE French Government was called upon in the 
Chamber of Deputies this week to explain the 
conditions upon which it had consented to the conver- 
sion of Egyptian debt. The reply was very frank, very 
animated, and by no means uninstructive. 

M. Ribot had, of course, to explain that his Govern- 
ment could never be hostile to a scheme for lightening 
the burden of Egyptian taxation: impossible that a 
Government more solicitous than any other for the 
welfare of the fellaheen should oppose a project of that 
kind. But the people of Egypt have other ills to bear 
besides taxation. France would be dishonoured if she 
forgot for a moment that, if they were flourishing, they 
were flourishing under British management ; and that 
if they were protected from the Mahdi’s exterminating 
hordes, British troops were their defence. Therefore it 
became the duty of the French Government to turn the 
Conversion Scheme to account, if possible, in ridding the 
country of this obnoxious though beneficent administra- 
tion, together with its intolerable defenders. France 
insisted that whatever savings might be made by the 
Conversion Scheme should be spent in strengthening the 
native army, so that the British should have less excuse 
for staying on. But when it came out that the Egyptian 
Government, under British direction, proposed to spend 
the money in abolishing forced labour (amongst other 
solid benefits), France was placed in some difficulty. 
The population to which she would endear herself 
took offence at her obstructive interference, mani- 
festly regarding it as selfish and even cruel. After 
a while, therefore, the French Government came to 
the conclusion that it would be better to consent to 
the Conversion Scheme, withdrawing the stipulation as 
to the use of its savings but insisting on other condi- 
tions. First amongst these is a provision that the 
profits arising from Conversion shall not be employed as 
the Anglo-Egyptian Government may direct, but shall 
be retained in the hands of the Debt Commissioners, 
and be applied to no use that all the Powers do not 
agree to sanction. Other stipulations there are that 
hamper the whole administration of finance, with the 
same intent: namely, to keep its management as much 
as possible in the hands of the Debt Commissioners and 
preserve a right of veto in matters of detail to every 
one of the Powers concerned. Incidentally, the bond- 
holders are to be shielded from being paid off too soon 
or on terms as low as they have been expecting for some 
time. These conditions being accepted, the French 
Government agreed to Conversion; but not till it had 
been supplied with a special reason for consenting. M. 
Ribot explained that while the Conversion Scheme was 
under discussion the Sultan again began to press the 
British Government to fix a date for the evacuation of 
Egypt. We are to understand that this has been done 
—is being done, in rather a stiff, determined way ; and 
since that is the case, there is all the less reason for 
turning the Conversion Scheme into a means of ridding 
Kgypt of the British. Enough if the savings of the 
plan, ‘ which represents as a whole a sacrifice imposed 
on European funds without distinction of origin, should 
not contribute even indirectly to prolong the situation 
created in the Nile valley by foreign occupation.’ And 
this result the stipulations of France have secured. 
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So much for M. Ribot’s accounts of the hesitation of 
the French Government to sanction the Egyptian Con- 
version Scheme, and the conditions, limitations, and 
expectancies under which it had been consented to. As 
to the facts, we have been already made acquainted 
with them piecemeal. Before M. Ribot spoke we knew 
precisely how French diplomacy had been employed in 
this matter: what it had attempted, where it had been 
checked, and in what it had succeeded. Even when M. 
Ribot tells us of the Sultan’s resolution to wait no 
longer for a definite appointment of the date of evacua- 
tion he gives us no news. It is known that His Majesty 
thinks more about Egypt than anything else, unless it 
be the state of his Treasury ; and that he has become 
gravely and pertinaciously insistent that a term shall} 
be placed on the occupation of the country by our 
troops. What makes M. Ribot’s speech so interesting 
and instructive is the spirit it reveals; for here 
we may see—and yet more by the Note lately com- 
municated to all the Powers and read by M. Ribot 
to the Chamber—that no hostility can be more 
eager and implacable than the hostility of France 
to any prolongation of our stay in Egypt. If the 
Sultan have become impatient of it the French are more 
impatient still. In the aforesaid Note attention is 
again drawn to the ‘solemn declarations of the British 
Government that occupation is but temporary, and will 
cease as soon as order is re-established in Egypt... Then 
the French Government goes on to say in so many words 
that the world need not wait any longer to learn if 
those declarations were sincere. Order has been estab- 
lished in Egypt. ‘This condition has now been ful- 
filled. No other proof was wanted than the picture 
lately drawn by English Ministers and their agents 
of the present state of the country, its prosperity 
and security. Egypt might from the present time dis- 
charge herself those obligations which alone justify 
in the eyes of England the presence of British troops 
in this part of the Ottoman Empire. But though 
this be the state of affairs to-day, not only does Mr. 
Chamberlain applaud the continuance of occupation, 
but Sir Evelyn Baring has officially reported that it 
is imperative that a British force should remain in the 
country. ‘True, Lord Salisbury has since explained, in 
answer to questions from Paris, that M. Ribot is ‘ not 
to look for the views of the English Government in 
the language of Sir Evelyn Baring. But that is no 
comfort to M. Ribot, who winds up his speech with 
the declaration ‘that we cannot without protest let 
England seize upon that valley of the Nile and on 
that Suez Canal which interest all Europe, and that 
we shall show as much tenacity in reminding her of 
it as she shows in deferring the execution of the 
engagements she has taken.’ 

Though language to this effect has been heard from 
every Government that has reigned in France since we 
were forced to go to Egypt, protest and demand have 
become more lively of late ; and perhaps it is not very 
difficult to account for an increased degree of irritation. 
Some part of it may be explained by the facts upon 
which the demand for evacuation is mainly based. 
Egypt; is tranquil, prosperous, secure: disgustingly so, 
indeed. British management for only a little while has 
given her more peace, more ease, more justice, more 
of individual freedom, a lighter and better outlook 
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on every side, than her people has known for hun- 
dreds and perhaps for thousands of years. Under 
the Sultan’s rule that people was robbed and oppressed 
beyond measure. Under Khedival government it was 
plundered and oppressed equally ; and nobody is better 
aware of the oppression and the robbery than the makers 
of the Suez Canal. ‘The Dual Control (which is precisely 
what the French are trying to restore) was then tried, 
and broke down in confusion worse confounded. Every 
blessing that has since come to Egypt has been brought 
by British hands working alone ; those benefits includ- 
ing, of course, the enormous financial improvement, by 
which French bondholders have taken their full share of 
profit while the people’s burdens have been lightened. 
And the change for good is so vast, it is steadily going 
on at such a pace, that humanity cries out against 
anything that may end it or hamper its advance. 
There’s the rub. ‘If this sort of thing proceed much 
further, we can fancy our French friends saying, ‘ it 
will hardly be decent to insist that the machinery 
that works such wonders shall be broken up; and we 
shall have all the more difficulty in persuading the 
people that it will be good to let some of ours in 
instead of it. We must get the British out before they 
justify their remaining yet further !° 

That is one thing. Another is that the time is not 
far distant now when the British Government will come 
into the completion of its rights in the Suez Canal. 
Although we own nearly half the shares in that pro- 
perty they hardly count till 1894. The Company pays 
no dividend upon them till then. Till then we ‘take 
a back seat* with our shares. But in 1894 the posi- 
tion of affairs will be wholly altered ; and it is foreseen, 
perhaps, that if at that time we are still in Egypt to 
look after our own interests, as well as for the abun- 
dantly proved good of the country, our reasons for 
remaining will be none the less plausible. 

Both these considerations must weigh with the 
French rather heavily even now; and in the natural 
course of things they will weigh more heavily as time 
goes on. This they understand; and therefore much 
of their increasing fretfulness may be accounted for. 
It is unfortunate, this fretfulness, but to yield to it 
will never do. 





IDLE CLERGY. 


HIRTY years ago Charles Dickens, as the ‘ Un- 
commercial Traveller, entertained the readers of 

All the Year Round with an account of the humours of 
the churches of the city of London. He described the 
churches as amazingly frequent, and their congrega- 
tions as wonderfully small: ‘ As I stand at the street 
corner, said he, ‘I don’t see as many as four people 
at once going to church, though I see as many as 
four churches with their steeples clamouring for people.” 
Since Dickens wrote, the process of depletion has steadily 
continued, till now some churches remain closed alto- 
gether, and others entertain to ‘the means of grace’ a 
congregation ranging from one to ten. The present 
ecclesiastical condition of the City of London has been 
set forth by a careful statistical writer in The St. 
James's Gazette. His figures are instructive. For 
instance, ‘within a quarter of a mile of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral stand sixty-four churches belonging to the 
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Church of England.’ These are all endowed with in- 
comes varying from £2150 per annum (with house) 
to between £200 and £300; they are all (with 
two exceptions) centres of depopulation, and their 
incumbents either do not set foot in them at all 
or perfunctorily visit them on Sunday and preach 
to the pew-opener to satisfy themselves with doing 
something to earn their stipends. The holder of one 
of these livings has not (according to The City Press) 
set foot in his parish. for over fourteen years, and yet he 
regularly draws a stipend of £1050. Another incum- 
bent lives at Hastings, while scores more dwell in re- 
mote and rural suburbs, visiting their nominal parishes 
only for a few hours now and then of a Sunday. 

It would be idle to blame the individual incumbents 
for this. Few men but would jump at the chance 
of a sinecure paid in hundreds, and the clergy (spite 
of much evidence to the contrary) are on the ‘whole 
men and miserable sinners like the rest of us, who 
do not find bread less sweet to the taste because it 
has not been earned by the sweat of brow or of brain. 
On the other hand, the most pastoral cleric or the 
most powerful Boanerges is impotent to fill his church 
with worshippers or hearers, strive he ever so conscien- 
tiously or preach he ever so powerfully. He cannot 
‘compel them to come in, because there are none to 
be compelled. For the City of London, which during 
the week is roaring and surging with life and traffic, is 
on Sundays almost as vacant as ‘Thebes or Palmyra 
of the Tombs. But that the Church of England in 
general is very much to blame there can be no 
doubt—grievously to blame, when it is clear to the 
dullest observer that round the boundaries of the 
city are districts teeming with population and sparsely 
provided with poorly endowed churches. Here, for 
instance, is a pregnant comparison : the parish of St. 
Peter-upon-Cornhill has a resident population of 196 
and a stipend (with house) of £2150; the parish of 
St. James, Clerkenwell, has a population of 18,246 and 
a stipend of £270. ‘The Church ought long ago to 
have adopted measures or to have sought powers—to 
have bestirred itself somehow—to adjust so patent and 
so distinctive a difference. It has had for years the 
active example of the Nonconformists to encourage it 
to zeal in that direction. During the last thirty or forty 
years these have been removing steadily their chapels and 
foundations from the City to the suburbs till to-day 
but two or three are left. The Nonconformists did 
not wait until their chapels were empty before they 
moved ; but all the same they were no more urged forth 
by evangelical zeal than the Church has been. They 
were either endowed little or not at all, and it was the 
dread of being starved out that drove their pastors and 
trustees into the rich and populous fields of the suburbs. 
The Church has remained in the City—like a voice 
crying in the wilderness ; but then, the wilderness has 
been extremely comfortable, and the voice has got 
sleepy and thick. 

It is hard to have to confess it, but it is obviously 
the truth that for generations the Church has omitted 
her duty in this matter, and we cannot see what she 
can have to urge in excuse of her neglect. ‘These city 
sinecures have not been used to nourish scholars ; rarely 
indeed have they been held by men who were known as 
students or divines, and even if they had, that would 
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have been as much a diversion of funds from their 
original purpose as is the change with which they are 
threatened. The Charity Commissioners have already 
confiscated some incomes, and are stretching forth their 
hands to appropriate more ; so that the opportunity of 
the Church to retain and to divert for strictly religious 
purposes is like to pass speedily away. She must either 
bestir herself very soon and very energetically, or the 
citizens will have to return to live in the City and fill 
their churches on Sundays to save their endowments 
from the grasp of the Commission. 


DEMONSTRATIONS. 


HE ‘demonstration’ which took place in London 
last Saturday was an extremely useful, interest- 
ing, and demonstrative affair, and it is much to be 
hoped, especially by persons living elsewhere than in 
London, that there will be several more like it in the 
near future. It did not demonstrate anything about 
licensing, about compensation, or about public opinion, 
but it demonstrated the absurdity of continuing to en- 
courage this peculiarly idiotic form of political activity. 
The inhabitants of London, as of most other places in 
these islands, though extremely long-suffering, are also 
in a slow, circuitous fashion fairly sensible and practical ; 
and it is perhaps not too much to hope that a few more 
demonstrations of the futility and inconvenience of 
political processions in the streets may succeed in effect- 
ing the abandonment of the practice. 

Dishonest persons, at a loss for something sensible to 
say to the disadvantage of the present Administration 
compared to any other possible one, have suggested 
that these ‘ demonstrations’ are an exercise by British 
subjects of the rights of public meeting and public 
speech. A moment's consideration of the nature of 
meetings and of speech will show the absurdity of this 
contention. A public meeting is a collection of per- 
sons who are supposed to want to hear somebody say 
something which he undoubtedly wants to say. The 
right of making a speech in public is of no use at all 
unless every given individual of those who are supposed 
to want to listen can hear what is said if he tries to do 
so. A Hyde Park demonstration is about as unlike a 
public meeting with speeches as anything can be. A 
number of persons with bands and flags tramp through 
the streets four abreast till they reach the Park. It is 
amusing to walk through the streets in procession to 
music played by a band which does its best to atone by 
its energy for its iniquity and its lack of skill. It is 
still more amusing if you wear a gaudy scarf or badge sup- 
plied by whatever organisation in the nature of a friendly 
society you happen to belong to. Banners are cheap, 
and last a very long time, as any one can see who has 
attended many Hyde Park demonstrations. On a fine 
afternoon in summer an indefinite supply of men to 
carry them can be procured at a maximum charge of 
two shillings and a drink. Nearly all the smaller 
friendly societies, especially Bands of Hope and Socie- 
ties of ‘Total Abstinent Sons of the Phoenix "—(and 
why a pheenix should be supposed to have sons is ex- 
tremely difficult to surmise)—are delighted to adver- 
tise themselves by taking part in any sort of demon- 
stration; and the Radical clubs are always glad to give 
their members a day out with a band, as a sort of 
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counterblast to the flagitious allurements of Primrose 
League teas out-of-doors. Therefore there is no diffi- 
culty in getting up a procession at short notice and 
trifling expense. When they get to Hyde Park they 
find on the great grassy expanse south-west of the 
Marble Arch from six to twenty numbered wagons 
placed in a rude circle at great distances apart. 
are the platforms. Round them, or some of them, 
gather little crowds of from twenty to five hundred 
people. In the wagons are orators, mostly unknown, 
but occasionally rising to the notoriety of Sir Wil- 
frid Lawson or W. T. Stead. The space between 
is filled by a constantly moving crowd of extremely 
indifferent spectators in the loosest order. The 
is filled with the noise of conversation, strains from 
trumpets, the beating of drums, and above all the yells 


These 


air 


of vendors of refreshments, newspapers, and odds and 
ends. The orators spout, practically in dumb show, 
rarely more than one at a time from the same wagon. 
At last all the occupants of each wagon hold up their 
hands, and so do all the crowd round that particular 
wagon. 
the wagons, by blasts on trumpets, to go through this 
form at the same time, but it is difficult to hear the 
trumpets, and the attempts mostly fail. The theory is 
that it is all one meeting, and it is supposed to cover 


Attempts are sometimes made to induce all 


the acre or two surrounded by the wagons and to 
consist wholly of intelligent participators in an act of 
public deliberation. Of course this is no more in 
accordance with the fact than the extinct legal fictions 
about John Doe. 

Demonstrations, therefore, are not public meetings, 
and no speeches are made at them in any reasonable 
sense of the word. All that remains is the processions. 
We know how the processions are got up, and that the 
political question in connection with which they are 
announced and advertised is absolutely and totally ir- 
relevant to any of their proceedings. ‘Therefore the 
question arises, why should they be allowed to 
inflict enormous and indefinite inconvenience upon a 
vast number of Her Majesty’s orderly subjects? The 
answer is that there is no sufficient cause. It is begin- 
ning to be accepted, for last Saturday the processions 
were prevented by the police, with the grateful and 
universal consent of the general public, from carrying 
out the worst parts of their design. The Daily News 
indiscreetly complained that ‘every few minutes’ the 
chief procession was stopped to admit of the passage 
through its ranks of a hundred or two hundred omni- 
buses. It is certain that on the average each of these 
omnibuses contained a dozen people legitimately anxious 
not to be kept waiting more than a few minutes ; so 
that every few minutes some fifteen hundred of the 
Queen’s subjects were saved—at one point of the route 
—from grave inconvenience. Suppose that altogether 
twenty thousand people had personal cause to bless the 
police for stopping the procession on their beha}f—and 
two hundred thousand would probably be rather nearer 
the mark—and it is clear that the balance of public 
convenience was served, because it is highly improbable 
that more than twenty thousand people went in proces- 
sion at all, certain that four-fifths of those who did 
neither knew nor cared what the demonstration was 
supposed to be about, and obvious that if they did they 
were just as happy in processioning for an hour and a 
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half as they would have been if it had lasted an hour. 
The conclusion proper to be drawn clearly is that poli- 
tical outings should take place somewhere else ; and it 
is not at all improbable that Saturday's demonstration 
may hasten that end. The organising demonstrators 
almost avowedly insist on their right to go along main 
streets simply and solely because in that way they cause 
most annoyance to most people. They justify it by the 
argument that nothing else will suitably bring home to 
the inert common mind of the people the burning in- 
dignation of the people at whatever it may be. The 
plea is deliberately dishonest as well as logically absurd 
on the face of it. They know quite well that their 
so-cilled people are not indignant at all, and that if 
they were the real people would be too, and the demon- 
stration would be popular and genuine instead of a 


nuisance and a sham. 


COMPENSATION. 

TN the proposals of the Government the question of 
compensation to publicans is not raised. The 
Local Taxation Duties Bill provides in clauses 1, 2, 
and 3 that the total sum of £440,000 of Imperial funds 
shall be held as applicable annually to the extinction 
of licences in the United Kingdom. The extinction is 
to be a matter of bargain between the county councils 
(and in Scotland town councils also) and the licence- 
holders: the councils are, in fact, to buy up licences 
and close the public-houses if they please; but the 
provision is not compulsory. Now, although the 
matter of compensation is not touched in this bill, it 
is not surprising that the anti-compensationists dislike 
it. Whatever its effect on the technical position of the 
publican, there is no denying the fact that it will 
strengthen his moral claim. No doubt it expressly pro- 
vides (sec. 9) that in any future Act ‘amending the 
Licensing Acts no account shall be taken of any increased 
value due to the operation of this Act. But what the 
extremists in temperance are entitled to say is that local 
councils will not lose the chance of getting hold of 
Imperial funds for any purpose ; therefore licences will 
be largely bought up, and the remaining publicans 
will be able to point to the payments to those bought 
out as a good precedent in justice for compensation to 
themselves. We can imagine X., apublican of the future, 
arguing thus : ‘The County Council bought up a licence 
from B. because his house was badly conducted and a 
nuisance ; am I to be punished by suppression without 
compensation for my good behaviour, while he has got 
a round sum for his sins?” It is plain, indeed, that the 
anti-compensationists have reason for their opposition. 
The argument will all come round to the question 
of compensation in the end. On the technical point 
as to whether a vested interest does or does not exist 

in the publican’s licence it may be a hard matter- 
especially in view of certain legal decisions—to argue 
that the removal of a permission which has always been 
subject to annual revision will justify legal claim for 
damage. But it is as well to consider the publican’s 
claim in the light of simple justice. Some of the tem- 
perance party oppose compensation because they fear 
that local authorities would shrink from vetoing public- 
houses on account of the expense. ‘This is a bad argu- 
ment. ‘The idea of punishing the publican for his sins 
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is also sweet to some, but these are but sectarian busy- 
bodies, and the less pull they have of the body politic 
the better for all, themselves included. What the just 
citizen has to do is to consider if he must put it in the 
power of local bodies to suppress without compensa- 
tion the liquor trade as far as their authority extends. 
Now, there is a primdé_ facie argument in favour of such 
a course: it is merely a shifting of the responsibility 
from Parliament to local councils. Local councils have 
power to do injustice in many ways already ; and it is 
only in keeping with the tenor of what is called demo- 
cratic progress that such a power as this should be 
given to them. ‘They need not use it unless they like. 
Apart from this, however, it may be right to withhold 
such power from these authorities if there is reason to 
fear that great injustice may in any instance be 
done. It does seem to us that a wholesale measure 
of prohibition would be unjust without compensa- 
tion. But there are considerations which should not 
be lost sight of, and which in some sort mitigate 
the injustice: For one thing (1), a traffic like that 
in drink is always liable to interference, and in such 
a trade legislative restraint must be held more or less 
as a‘rub of the green. For another (2), it is quite 
a common thing for a man to ‘run’ several public- 
houses ; and it is still more common for large firms of 
brewers to hold many of these houses, the tenants being 
merely nominal publicans. In these cases the claim for 
compensation would be materially affected by the cir- 
cumstances. Further (3), it will always be open to the 
ex-holder of a licence to continue to sell non-intoxicat- 
ing refreshments ; such a business is quite common and 
apparently can be made to pay. Moreover, we should 
not forget when the question of local option by councils 
comes to be discussed, as no doubt it will, that even if 
a measure for the purpose be carried the case of the 
publicans is not very desperate.“ They have a great 
deal of influence, and a large proportion of the mob 
will side with them. Where their own existence is at 
stake we may depend on them to do all that in them 
lies to prevent prohibition. And we doubt if they 
will suffer any very great injustice from the ordinary 
electorate, which has not much sympathy with teetotal- 
ism and is not¢destitute of some rudimentary ideas of 


fair-play. 


GIVEN AWAY. 


FEVHE colony of Western Australia is approximately 

the same size as British India, and is at pre- 
sent inhabited by a white population about equal to 
that of the city of Oxford. A bill is before Parlia- 
ment whereby the whole of this vast area is to be 
handed over in undisputed sovereignty to a little 
knot of individuals chancing to reside at its south- 
west corner. The principle of the bill may be un- 
impeachable, the object to be obtained may be most 
desirable. and unconditional assent to the colonial 
proposals may be inevitable; but whatever else be 
doubtful, one thing is certain, namely, that a measure 
which is to effect so vast an operation is important in 
itself and is deserving of careful scrutiny. Unluckily 
it seems probable that, in the present condition of par- 
liamentary business, careful scrutiny is the last thing 
it is likely to receive. ‘This is the more unfortunate, 
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inasmuch as the history of the bill (so far) has been 
singularly unsatisfactory. The great untenanted area 
of Western Australia is the last remnant of the ager 
publicus of the Empire. For reasons good, bad, and 
indifferent, we have gradually alienated our every right 
in the land of those great colonies acquired by the 
resources of our Empire, civilised by our people, and 
defended by our arms. With an overflowing popula- 
tion imperatively demanding new outlets, we have 
deliberately thrown away in every quarter but one the 
right to transfer our millions from one part of the 
Empire to another. At this moment we are practi- 
cally powerless to prevent the passage in any of the 
self-governing Australian Colonies of a law similar to 
the shameful statutes whereby the United States has 
closed her gates to the skilled workman. The bill 
now before Parliament will doubtless in a few days 
invest with perfect uniformity that self-denying ordin- 
ance to which our statesmen delight in assenting for 
the benefit of everybody except those with whose special 
interests they are charged. 

The result may be inevitable: more, it may be 
ideal. At the same time it is impossible not to look 
with suspicion upon a judgment given solely upon 
ex parte evidence. ‘To pretend that we, the people 
of the United Kingdom, have no concern in the fate 
of the bill is absurd, and yet not a single spokesman 
appeared before Committee on behalf of the millions 
of an industrial population. The late Governor of 
the colony was heard: he came to this country with 
his pockets stuffed with testimonials accorded on the 
understanding that he would give the bill his full sup- 
port. Its two official promoters, selected by the 
microscopic population of the colony to procure its 
passage, appeared before the Committee. A represen- 
tative of the Colonial Office gave evidence, and it may 
be assumed on the strength of an unbroken line of pre- 
cedents that he advocated whatever conclusion would 
give a day's relief to his department, and took no sort 
of concern as to the years of trouble and disaster which 
such complaisance must ultimately entail. All these 
gentlemen came forward, and all as in duty bound spoke 
in favour of the bill, the whole bill, and nothing but the 
bill. The amendments suggested have referred to 
the merest details. But not one word was uttered 
by any witness who by the most extreme effort of 
imagination could be held to represent the people 
of the United Kingdom. Hence it is necessary that 
even at the eleventh hour those concerned for the wel- 
fare of the unrepresented party should raise their voice 
and do their best to save at least something of the vast 
birthright now to be taken from them. 

The bill itself has two objects. In the first place, it 
completes the scheme of self-government already initi- 
ated in the colony, and it removes the last trace of 
the limitations whereby the special characteristics of a 
Crown colony were maintained. Obviously there is 
no reason to disapprove of this portion of the bill. 
The step to be taken was inevitable; and though the 
colony itself is uot likely to’ gain very much by the 
substitution of a full-blown representative system and a 
responsible government for existing arrangements, the 
change is one that must have come sooner or later, and 
the inconvenience will be most keenly felt by those that 
have elected to bear it. The second great feature of 
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the bill is its provision for the future control of the vast 
unoccupied lands of the colony. Here again it must be 
said that the scheme itself is unexceptionable. More : 
the arrangements for free selection, the amount and in- 
cidence of payments, the rules as to the acquisition of 
title are admirable in themselves, and have been drawn 
up by the light of experience furnished from other colo- 
nies. 

ment. 


But there is one vital defect in the arrange- 
In its present form, and whatever its modi- 
fications, it confers the whole right of administration, 
amendment, and control upon the little body of settlers 
now dwelling in Perth and Albany and the surrounding 
districts. The act may be administered with perfect 
fairness and with a real desire to promote the interests 
of our vast home population. But also it may not; 
and here are the mischief and the danger. 

It is unhappily too late in the day to think of start- 
ing asensible land policy for the Empire at large. We 
have already given away the rights we possessed in 
every quarter of the globe. But the area of Western 
Australia is so large that in this especial instance it is 
worth our while to try and retain some part of the right 
we have elsewhere chucked away. ‘That in the present 
position of affairs the Imperial Government could, even 
if it desired, retain any control over the actual ad- 
ministration of our great estate is by no means pro- 
bable. It is well, therefore, to abandon the idea, and 
ask if, even at the present stage, some reasonable plan 
may not be suggested whereby the aspirations of 
the colonists and our own just claims may not be 
satisfied at the same time. Luckily there is one very 
obvious solution to the difficulty. ‘The colonists say, 
and with reason, that they will not be made to suffer 
from our improvidence, and that they object to the 
unregulated importation of British paupers for whom 
they must ultimately provide. On the other hand 
they assure us that genuine emigrants, with some know- 
ledge of farming and cash to the extent of £300, will 
always be welcome. Here, then, is the basis of a 
reasonable compromise. 

Let the bill be passed, and the full right of self- 
government Let the 
accepted ; but let it be enacted that in the admini- 
stration of the area open to selection the following 


conceded. land scheme be 


rule shall be observed : One half of the proceeds of all 
sales shall be handed over to a specially constituted 
emigration board in London, whose duty it shall be to 
apply these moneys to the specific purpose of selecting, 
training, and equipping emigrants who shall be en- 
titled to settlement. The example of Canada exists 
to show how valuable to the receiving country such a 
stream of emigration can become. By adopting such a 
plan the colonists will retain their rights in the fullest 
measure, and at the same time receive a well-regulated 
supply of that which constitutes the true wealth of all 
such communities as theirs ; while the people of the 
United Kingdom will share, as they have a right to 
share, in their own immense inheritance. 


THE SENIOR WRANGLER. 
N ISS PHILIPPA FAWCETT should be the 
proudest woman in Britain: she has won the 
highest distinction which it is in the power of those 
who follow an academic career to attain. There is 
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only one Senior Wrangler in a year as there is only one 
Derby winner ; and to have out-distanced the pick of 
one’s contemporaries by self-denial and good counsel is 
no mean achievement. Nor is there any element of 
chance nor reversal of public form to lessen the effect 
of Miss Fawcett’s success. When Miss Ramsay beat 
all the men of her year in classics, it was whispered that 
her triumph was due not so much to her own excellence 
as to the fact that the conquered were a ‘ ragged ° lot. 
Miss Faweett, however, has been favourite from first to 
last; and not only is she Senior Wrangler in a good 
year but, if rumour be trusted, she won her place with 
consummate ease. It is the plain duty—and the plea- 
sant privilege—of all men to offer their sincere con- 
gratulations on a piece of success unexampled in the 
history of learning. But it is no less the plain duty 
—and the not too pleasant need—of all men to see 
that enthusiasm does not beggar them of common in- 
telligence and the just sense of proportion. 

The journals wont to snivel and snuffle over the 
wrongs of down-trodden Woman have made the most of 
Miss Fawcett’s achievement. It was inevitable, in the 
era of ‘that good man Stead, that the prying and 
tattling sentimentalist should listen at key-holes and 
spy at chinks and discover to the world the Senior 
Wrangler’s modes of life, her literary preferences, and 
her taste in frocks. This is the honour conferred 
on all the notorious without fear or favour—on the 
muse as on the murderess, the new tragedian as the last 
sweet thing in ballet-girls. But these wretches have 


not been content with personal details. Thev have 


gone boldly into polemics, and because Miss Fawcett 
has passed a brilliant examination they have advanced 
a number of preposterous claims on behalf of Miss 
Fawcett’s sex. Had she been a man, they shriek, she 
would instantly have been elected to a fellowship. This 
is perfectly true; and if these friends of reform were 
as ready with their own money as they are to squander 
other people’s they would perhaps endow Newnham 
and Girton with prize fellowships. Also they hint that 
if the University be poor yet some of her colleges are 
rich ; and in an age when none but Radical mem- 
bers of Parliament have a right to be capitalists, 
wealth is the deadliest of sins and plunder the plain 
duty of every lover of his kind. As yet they have not 
revealed their means of procedure. One is still in doubt 
whether they will compel great Trinity to throw open 
her doors to Miss Fawcett, give her a place in the great 
court, and admit her to high table and combination 
room ; or be content with levying contributions upon 
great Trinity and all her sisters. And until they pro- 
duce their scheme it is superfluous to argue. 

But upon one point they are most bloody, bold, and 
resolute. The last obstacle (they shout) is now removed 
to the admission of women to degrees. Here, of course, 
is a delightful non sequitur: the question standing 
precisely where it did before Miss Fawcett was born. 
The Radical journalist, neither knowing nor caring 
aught of the institution he so yearns to tinker, scarce 
realises, perhaps, the significance of his demand. Once 
admitted to degrees, women can no longer be prevented 
from becoming members of the Senate and participating 
in University government. ‘Their education is no 
longer at stake: they have been generously admitted 
to all the privileges of lecture and examination; and now 
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they are clamouring for the right to vote in the Senate 
House and to take their turn in the discharge of proc- 
torial duties! Indeed, they are proposing to effect a 
complete revolution in one of our most ancient in- 
stitutions. A mixed university may or may not be a 
necessity of the epoch. But some, even the impious, 
might show a certain respect to age; and the vener- 
able traditions of Cambridge should be—and no doubt 
will be—an efficient protection against the sacrilege 
proposed. Her grey monasticism, her scholarly idle- 
ness, have scarce survived the institution of married 
fellows ; but her injuries from royal commissions and 
jerry-builders are not irreparable, and so long as she 
recognises that women are women and men men—(to- 
day the most damnable of heresies)—her ruin will be 
incomplete. 

If women be sincere in their desire for degrees and 
not animated bya spirit of envy, why do they not 
seduce their eloquent champions into founding a fire- 
new university of their own—a university which, if they 
choose, they may throw open to men? But if it be 
only the traditional glamour of Cambridge that per- 
suades them to stand at the door and knock, let them 
remember the fable of the goose with the golden eggs, 
and refrain from destroying by untimely invasion that 
character of a place which is the creation of centuries. 


‘UNDER WHICH KING ?’ 

ACOTLAND has followed the lead of London, and is 
b lionising Mr. Stanley with enthusiasm. In the last 
few days the explorer has endured much at the hands 
of the countrymen of Livingstone. The students of 
Edinburgh subjected him to the perils of a drive of 
nearly two miles with relays of themselves between the 
shafts; the Scottish Geographers fed him, made him 
speak to them, and applauded him ; the city of Edin- 
burgh asked him to write his name after that of Mr. 
Parnell. Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Dundee are all in 
the conspiracy, and Mr. Stanley's survival is more 
creditable to him than his march through that forest 
perilous—(twice the size of Britain !)—he described so 
well on Tuesday night. 

To the countrymen of the pioneers of African ex- 
ploration, of those now bearing the burden of the 
Empire's work in Africa, and of Sir William Mac- 
kinnon, who sent him to ‘rescue’ the all-too ento- 
mological Emin, it was certain that he would have 
new things to say. He has not pressed his argument 
with Lord Salisbury. He had already said enough, 
and had he said it with more discretion and in 
better taste it would have carried greater weight. As 
it is, however, owing partly to the information he has 
given and partly to the necessary reticence of the 
Foreign Office, a feeling against Germany is getting as 
common as the influenza; and in spite of Prince Bis- 
marck’s—(Bismarck is still a name and a power)— 
honeyed words to the correspondent of The Daily Tele- 
graph, in spite of all the ties—racial, dynastic, social, 
and political—that bind the Empires together, that 
feeling must be reckoned with. — It is young, but 
it is vigorous; for the more the public hears of 
Africa, the more its thoughts are turned to that 
great Mother of Slaves whose barbarism is a reproach 
upon the capacity and the enterprise of our race, the 
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more its sense of irritation and unrest, its desire to be 
up and doing, will wax and strengthen and perturb. 
It is not a mere lust for new territory, it is more than 
a desire for new markets, though these elements, both 
laudable enough, are not wanting; it is a far nobler 
sentiment, for it is the sense that Africa must be won 
to civilisation, and that if Britain do not lead the van 
as heretofore, her place will have been forfeited more 
effectively than if London were in ruins, or Hyde Park 
white with the tents of an alien army. 
Mr. Stanley is not a diplomatist. 
But he is a man of his hands, he has accomplished 


Far from it. 


an adventure of singular hardihood and danger, and 
his knowledge of Africa is his own peculiar acquisi- 
tion. His want of tact, his incapacity for the finer 
arts of conciliation—(to which, as we have said from 
the first, the conduct of Emin may not unfairly be 
ascribed) 
African question, will not prevent his words from 





and lis pardonable desire to magnify the 


touching a chord in the heart of every patriot whose 
vibrations must give his rulers pause. In Scotland 
Mr. Stanley has spoken more freely of Emin than he 
did in London, and has scarcely veiled his contempt 
for a responsible official who either (according to him) 
was incapable of making up his mind or was playing a 
double game. But it were unwise to under-estimate 
Emin’s influence. 
mission inimical to Britain. If, as Mr. Stanley seems 
to think, he be a fool, the results may be disas- 
trous to our representatives in Africa ; if, as is hinted 
as a possible alternative, he be a knave, then even 
worse things may happen. The idea of war d ou- 
trance with Germany is ridiculous enough; but there 
is (we have been told) a vast difference between war 
and military operations. Naval operations are cap- 
able of being more precisely differentiated still ; and 
naval operations have a fascination for the British 
mind which the Emperor William, Admiral of the 
British Fleet that he is, caunot fail to appreciate. A 
way must speedily be found—(and it need not be feared 
but Lord Salisbury will find the best: in spite of the 
rude lessons the explorer has read him)—to express 
clearly, to Germany and everybody it may concern, what 
share of Africa we think we are entitled to have, and 
withal are absolutely determined to get. ‘From the 
Cape to Cairo’ is a device to which our right is utterly 
beyond dispute; for that Africa has moved up towards re- 
demption the little way she has is mainly an effect of the 
expenditure of British gold and the sacrifice of British 
blood. It isa cry which might carry the country at 
any moment, but it is not the cry of to-day. Less is 
asked, but what is asked must be got, or ! Mr. 
Stanley, in spite of his faults of manner and taste, in 
spite of the inappropriateness (say) of many of his 
public utterances, has done good service in wakening 
the Empire to the facts of her case, and for this not 
less than his achievement he is worthy of honour. 

It is not yet settled whether Britain or Germany is 
to reign at the Lakes. Both cannot ; and now, while 
the Berlin negotiations are still going on, is the time 
for all in whom the ruling instinct is still alive to speak 
that emphatic ‘ No’ which (as Mr. Stanley well said) if 
once uttered would so greatly help the vocal powers of 
the race. If the present opportunity be lost, bitter and 
unavailing regret will be our portion. 


He has gone back to Equatoria on a 
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MODERN MEN. 


THE REV. C. H. 


Me SPURGEON preaches at the Metropolitan Taber- 


nacle to the largest congregation in the world. 


SPURGEON, 


That building—the ugliest that ever left the hand of 
man—is capable of holding upwards of six thousand souls, 
and for him it is always packed. In connection with it 
are a Pastors’ College, an Orphans’ Home, and other 
institutions alike excellent and prosperous. As for their 
common founder, he is so copious an author that, to say 
nothing of occasional pieces like The Treasury of David— 
(consisting of seven volumes of five hundred solid, closely 
printed pages each)—he has published a sermon a week 
without a single break for over five-and-twenty years ; 
and, being popular as copious, he is read all through the 
At sixteen he 
preached ‘ with much acceptance’; but years before that 
‘the late sainted Mr. Knill of Chester’ had _ predicted 


realms of English. His rise was rapid. 


eminence on the most cursory examination—(‘ the gossip 
keekit in his loof *). 
Baptist chapel at Waterbeach, near Cambridge ; at twenty 


At eighteen he had charge of the 


he was ministering in New Park Street, Southwark ; at 
twenty-seven the Metropolitan Tabernacle had risen up 
about him ‘like an exhalation,’ and he had already at- 
tained the long meridian of his splendour. 

To win and keep such a position and such an_ influ. 
therewith a man 


ence must have great and shining 


qualities. Mr. Spurgeon has them and something more. 
Fortunate in his merits, he is not less happy in his faults. 
He is narrow, bigoted, ignorant ; but he is so just where 
breadth, tolerance, learning blunted the 
point of his utterance and purged the very salt of his 


would have 


doctrine. The central fact in his career, the corner- 
stone of his fortunes, is that his words hit, level to the 
blank, the thick intelligence of the lower middle-class. 
There is no sentence that it cannot apprehend, nor any 
thought it cannot more or less appreciate. If he know 
Judah he also knows Philistia, and Philistia, being grateful, 
rejoices in him and is glad. Disdainful—perhaps incap- 
able 


John Blunt, and says a thing straight out, recking no jot 


of subtleties as a blacksmith at his forge, he is plain 


nor tittle for those qualifications which may possibly stamp 
it truer but certainly make it less effective. There is much 
common-sense shrewdness in his deliverances concerning 
life and manners, and though he is extravagant some- 
times he is never ridiculous. He is not dull—(and 
O how much shall be forgiven a man for that !)—and 
he is only rarely commonplace, for his style is touched 
with a quaint and homely humour that carries with it a 
tang or relish agreeable if a trifle vulgar: as who should 
say the onion, or the garlic even, in ‘ the capacious salad 
bowl.’ When not theological he is didactic, but his maxims 
are excellently cheerful—are even stimulating—albeit 
threadbare since the years of the aboriginal moralist. 
Then, on fit occasion he evinces a power of honest, manly, 
unaffected pathos all can feel and understand. And as his 
writings are readable, so are their very titles ‘fetching’ : 
as witness The Cheque-book on the Bank of Faith, A Double 
Knock at the Door of the Young, The Spare Half-Hour, The 
Salt Cellars, and his magazine The Sword and Trowel—all 
in the good tradition of Nonconformity, and all admirably 
fitted to batter in the brain-pans of his readers not un- 
pleasantly. Your evangelical—whose life, God knows, hath 
a plentiful lack of entertainment—‘ tumbles’ at once to 
legends of such promise, as his fathers did to those of Richard 
Baxter before him ; nor does he foolishly bestow his trust, 
for while his pastor’s theology abounds in gloom these 
utterances thereupon are cheering enough. Like others 
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of his creed, the preacher expresses the usual sorrow for 
the ‘sinner’; but he contemplates the end of that un- 
fortunate—(‘ not only dead but damned ’)—with singular 
and touching equanimity. Nay, one has a lurking sus- 
picion that he hath in him to come down on Dives (being 
in torment) with the assurance that ‘it serves him jolly 
well right.’ For in truth he has no sort of patience 
with doubt or unbelief, no sort of interest in any point 
of view but his own; he has no time, he tells you— 
(and you honestly believe him)—‘ to play tomfool with 
Socinians, Rationalists, and such like people.’ Such are 
the smiling and canorous sentences wherein, as The Daily 
Post-Boy remarked of Alciphron, ‘the Freethinkers of 
the present age are pleasantly, elegantly, and solidly 
confuted.’ 

Are his writings literature? The answer must be halt- 
ing. It can scarce be said that they are not. Of the 
higher and deeper elements of English—its capacity of 
exquisite expression, of delicately dividing between deli- 
cate shades of meaning, of full yet chastened utterance 
—he has no suspicion. Not for him are the rolling 
harmonies, the subtle cadences, the angel-trumpeting of 
Milton or Jeremy Taylor ; but now and again he gives you 
an echo of Baxter or of Bunyan. Rather pool than well, his 
English is at least undefiled. It is the language of the 
middle-class purged of its baser elements and with the 
finer parts continually employed with discrimination and 
accomplishment. Belief is but an accident of mind, and 
of modern Englishmen this one most resembles Mr. 
Bradlaugh—(an honest fellow and an able, he)—though 
vastly his superior in humour. It remains to add that he is 
absolutely single-minded and ‘ honest as the skin between 
his brows.’ His personal popularity is greatest with those 
who know him best, though he will sacrifice his private 
friendships to what he holds to be the truth, and he with- 
drew from the Evangelical Alliance and lately from the 
Baptist Union—(the ‘Down Grade’ controversy)—for 
that they seemed to him to leave the ancient and the 
righteous way. 

And those fortunate and profitable faults? Unhappily 
for the world—the world as opposed to his congregation 
—they are not far to seek. His is the ignorance of them 
that will not learn. ‘I have all along had an aversion fo 
college,’ he says, with less grammar than usual; and the 
confession is significant as frank. ‘College’ is but a means to 
an end, but to him that end is hateful. To him the magic of 
things remote in time and space, the necromancy of learn- 
ing and art and literature—save as some touch may enter 
into the narrow circle of the Baptist creed—are obnoxious 
and repellent. He is the most perfect expression now in 
being of that echt brittische Beschranktheit with which the 
German loves to reproach us islanders. Cities so far apart 
as Toulouse, Hamburg, and Stockholm have looked on 
bits of him translated, but yet no Englishman of half his 
eminence has been less regarded of foreign critics. And it 
isno wonder. He hits our lower middle-class and nothing 
else, for his thought is as shallow as narrow. His ideas are 





like hob-nails—cheap, useful, utterly wanting in distine- 
tion ; and his very infallibility—(for of course he is in- 
fallible)—produces an effect of coarse hands and clumsy 
creaking boots. He only does what he believes to be 
right ; but he has the true middle-class temperament—the 
temperament whose best expression is Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
—and what is right is right because he wants to doit. For 
instance, he is a smoker and a teetotaller ; he has defended 
the use of tobacco in some passages remarkable alike for 
humour and common sense, and has even talked of ‘ smok- 
ing to the glory of God’ ; and the gentlest alcoholic stimu- 
lants, Shakespeare's ‘ pot of small ale,’ the tipenny of Burns, 
VOL, IV. 
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move him to furious derision. Now, the ‘ disinterested 
spectator ’ (if such there be) would surely hold the tankard 
(in moderation) to be useful and defensible as the pipe. 
But Mr. Spurgeon, being a man of appetites, is incap- 
able of disinterestedness. He wants to smoke, so he 
blesses tobacco ; he does not want to drink, so he bans 
good liquor and bad ; and the theology of the banning is 
unimpeachable as that of the blessing—because he will 
have it so, and there is none shall say him nay. His posi- 
tion in the ‘ Down Grade’ controversy proves something 
other than his honesty, for he confessedly left the Baptist 
Union because it was getting infected by breadth of sen- 
timent and a certain sense of toleration. 

But what does he understand? The Bible? Well, his 
verbal knowledge is nearly perfect ; but what he appre- 
hends is Calvin’s conception of what was written. The 
literature of Israel is intensely local. There are passages 
wherein the perfumes of Sharon and Lebanon, the majesty 
of the hills about Jerusalem, the glory of the Temple 
on the first day of its finished splendour, are so caught 
and rendered that in a distant age, a land remote and 
strange, an alien speech, they affect you exactly as they 
affected them to whose sense they were bodily pre- 
sent. Those who feel this most will best understand 
under what restrictions and with what explanations the 
lessons of Semitic thought are usefully adapted to the 
needs and uses of the British Sunday. Mr. Spurgeon 
applies it all to the life of Newington Causeway and the 
Walworth Road as if the words were of yesterday and the 
facts had sold an ‘ extra-special’ of The P.M.G. Hence 
his suecess—his success and its limitations! 

As a preacher he wields a strong, well-modulated voice, 
and his gestures are appropriate and forcible without 
being extravagant. Yet he is rather speaker than orator, 
and to read is as good as to hear him. He is famous 
through his matter not his manner, and for all his strength 
and self-sufficiency—for all his egoism, in a word—he 
has not enough emotional capacity to thrill his audiences. 
You listen always with attention, often with interest, 
sometimes with amusement; but none that has heard 
will ever write of him as Melville wrote in old St. 
Andrews days of the preaching of his dying master, 
or tell that ‘he made me so grew and tremble that I 
could not hold a pen to wryt.’ For even had Mr. 
Spurgeon lived Knox’s life he could never have spoken 
with Knox’s force. But in truth he is a modern man, and 
to feel with intense conviction about anything seems 
among the lost arts. 





IN PRAISE OF THE HORN SPOON. 


TIVHE great change in the Scots kitchen dates from the 

beginning of the seventeenth century. It was a 
consequence partly of the severance of intercourse with 
France, partly of the Puritanism of the Reformers, and 
partly of the increasing insufficiency of the supplies of 
meat. In all probability it was during the next hundred 
and fifty years that oaten meal, always an important 
article of diet, became almost exclusively the food of many 
districts. When Fynes Morrison visited Scotland in 1593 
the servants at the knight’s table dined on porridge, but 
each plate had in it a piece of sodden meat. As times 
grew harder porridge was still the staple, but—(here 
italics are an absolute)—the piece of sodden meat had 
vanished. Thus, too, the important ingredient in the 
ancient kale brose was less the kale ‘ broo’ than the beef 
juice ; but in later and harder years there was nothing 
but kale—the kale itself was a//. Frequently, indeed, 
the make-believe of water-kale was ‘supped’ in lieu of the 
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original broth even in Henryson’s times, the latter half 
of the fifteenth century : 


‘ Thus how he stands in labor and bondage, 
That scantlie may he purches by his maill 
To leve upon dry-breid and watter-caill.’ 


In the austerer years of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries the French influence was chiefly discernible in 
the ingenuity displayed by the housewife in making the 
most of nothing. Zhe Blyihesome Bridal is comparatively 
well known, but it may be quoted here as a complete 
exposition of the kitchen of lower-class Scotland in the 
eighteenth century: 


And singit sheep-heads and a haggis, 


‘Wi’ sybows and reefarts and carlins L 
And scadlips to sup till ye ‘re fou. 


That are baith sodden and raw. 


* * 
¢ There ‘ll be lapper-milk keppocks, 
And there'll be lang kale and pottage, And sowens, and farles, and baps, 
And bannocks o’ barley meal, | Wi’ swats and weel-scraped paunches, 
And there ‘li be guid saut herrin’ And brandy in stoups and in caups ; 
To relish a cogue o’ guid yill. | And there ‘ll be meal-kail and custocks, 
Wi skink to sup till ye rive, 
And roasts to roast on a brander 
Of flouks that were taken alive. 


“a ee eee 
There ‘ll be tartan, dragen and brochan, 

And fouth o’ guid gabbocks o’ skate, 
Powsoudie, and drammock, andcrowdie, | Scrapt haddocks,wilks,dulse and tangle, 

And caller nowt-feet on a plate; And a mill o’ guid sneeshin to prie ; 
And there ‘li be partans and buckies, When weary wi eatin’ and drinkin’ 

And speldins and haddocks enew, We'll rise up and dance till we dee.’ 
Apart from the abundance of fish, the special feature is 
the metamorphoses of meal. ‘Bannocks of bear meal ’ 
(the finest bread of the lower classes) figure prominently 
enough. But of oatmeal we have tartan—tartan purry it 
was sometimes called, and probably therefore was a 
partially French invention—a pudding made chiefly of 
chopped kale and oatmeal ; brochan—oatmeal mixed with 
boiled water flavoured with onions or pounded cheese ; 
drammock—raw meal and water; crowdie —a_ thicker 
variety of the same with the addition of butter, or possibly 
milk porridge, sometimes called crowdie-mowdy ; meal- 
kail—the ‘ kail-brose o’ auld Scotland’; with ‘sowens,’ 
‘ farles,’ ‘ baps,’ and to crown all the haggis. The white 
and red puddings are absent—‘weel-scraped paunches’ (or 
tripe) being favoured in their stead ; and wisely, for they 
could but have been at a discount in the radiant presence 
of the ‘ great chieftain o’ the puddin race.’ Certain be- 
nighted and God-forsaken theorists have ventured to sur- 
mise (from the similarity of the name to the French 
‘hachis ’) that the haggis is one of the nobler legacies of 
France to Scotland ; and of course it is possible that some 
earlier Vatel, some prehistoric Soyer, crowned the pre- 
paration with its un-Scottish name. But the oatmeal is 
peculiarly Scottish ; and to the French themselves the 
haggis is ‘le pain bénit d’ Ecosse’; and we have seen how the 
Highlander boiled his collops in the paunch of that quarry 
from which they were cut ; and—finally—this is just the 
sort of inspiration to have descended upon a nation before 
all things thrifty and not yet so far removed from bar- 
barism as to know itself barbarous. Let us add that the 
haggis—(whose laureate was after all but a ploughman- 
farmer)—was frequently eaten cold; note that not im- 
probably this ‘pain bénit’ occasionally attained to the 
Scot abroad from his home in ‘ Auld Scotia’s sel’’; recall 
that even in Dunbar's day its satisfying bounteousness 
had become proverbial : 

‘ The gallowes gapes efter thy graceless gruntle 
As thou would for a haggeis, hungry gled ’ ; 
recount, ‘the saut tear in our ee, how in the peasant’s 
home it was set in the centre of the table, and all gathered 
round it with their horn spoons, and it was ‘ Deil tak’ the 
hindmost,’ or (as the proverb has it) the haggis was ‘ gaen 
gear’; and so have done with it. 

Other specially Scots dishes mentioned in the ‘ Brydal’ 
menu are caller nowt-feet, powsowdie (sheep’s-head broth), 
singed sheep’s-heads—all no doubt formerly despised by 
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the rich noble and therefore regarded as very much the 
perquisite of the poor. Proverbial is the dismay of Mrs. 
Winifred Jenkins confronted with an eternity of sheep’s- 
heads and oblivious of the fact that sheep’s-heads must of 
necessity be coéval with legs and loins of mutton ; as also 
is the fact that in England the sheep's ‘jimmy’ is still 
eaten unwillingly, and is held worthy only of the vilest 
poverty. Thus also a haggis, a sheep’s-head with four 
black trotters, ‘ guid fat brose,’ and 
‘White and bloody puddins routh 
To gar the doctor skirl o’ drouth,’ 

constitute the bill of fare which Fergusson (who did not 
love the scorner of Scotland) would have provided for the 
banquet to Dr. Johnson given in the University of St. 
Andrews in 1773. The soups at the ‘ Brydal’ feast were 
powsowdie, scadlips—hot water judiciously tempered with 
barley—and skink (no doubt made from the before-men- 
tioned ‘caller nowt-feet’). Scotch broth or kale (of 
which originally the principal ingredients were knockit, 
or broken, barley and kale: peas, onions, ete., being later 
additions and debasements) is absent, because in certain 
districts beef and mutton were rarities. In some counties 
—Fife, for instance—preparations of oatmeal and of kale 
were for years the main diet of the peasantry : 

* When cog o’ brose an’ cutty spoon 

Is a’ our cottar childis boon, 

Wha thro’ the week till Sundays speal 

Toil for pease cods and gude lang kail.’ 


But in more inland counties such as Perth and Stirling 
meat continued in more or less general use up till the 
present time, broth and beef being the ordinary dinner 
even of the farm servants. 

Ancient Scottish cookery was specially distinguished by 
the excellence and variety of its soups. Of these it may 
suffice to mention three: to wit, hotch-potch, cockie-leekie, 
and especially fish-soup, compared to which last the greasy 
turtle-broth of London City is a gross and barbarous abomi- 
nation. The roasting of beef or mutton was not common 
till times comparatively recent, boiling and stewing being 
the favourite methods, except (as France had dictated) in 
the case of fowls. Dr. Somerville states that in his early 
days there was no roasting-jack, but the spit was turned 
by one of the servants or by a dog that had been trained 
to manage a big wooden wheel. Last of all, the essential 
difference between Scottish and English national modes of 
eating is well exemplified in the story of an Aberdeen 
‘baillie.’ This worthy, returning from a brief sojourn in 
London, was congratulated on his appearance. Resent- 
ing the impeachment with a certain bitterness, he ex- 
pressed surprise that it should be so, ‘for,’ quoth he, 
‘deil a speen was i’ ma mou’ a’ the time I was awa.’ 
Even in Fergusson’s day, however, Scottish modes of 
dining had begun to be affected by English influences, and 
roast beef was fast winning to its present pride of place. 
With rather unpatriotic forgetfulness of the ‘ warm- 
reekin’’ richness of the ‘haggis fat, weel tottled in a 
seething pat,’ this poet, forsaking his native Doric, salutes 
the conqueror in strains that suggest Emeritus-Professor 
Blackie in the hours of his most serious inspiration : 


* Hail, Roast Beef! monarch of the festive throng, 
To hunger’s bane the strongest antidote ; 
Come, and with all thy rage-appeasing sweets 
Our appetite allay ; for, or attended 
3y root Hibernian or plum-pudding rare, 
Still thou art welcome to the social board 


> 


The verse is perhaps not better than Blackie’s best ; but 
there is no Scot, however addicted to Bannockburn and 
whisky, but will applaud the sentiment. 
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DERBY AND OAKS. 


TP\HE true sportsman is, or was before the democracy 

laid violent hands upon the turf, the lineal descen- 
dant of the Large Red Man. As becomes a creature with 
wholesome savage instincts, he is a slave to superstition. 
He believes devoutly in omens and portents. He goes to 
bed early the night before a big race and prays devoutly 
that he may dream of the winner. And if he do succeed 
in dreaming at all, he generally has ingenuity enough to 
twist his vision to the semblance of one of the competitors. 
There was once a backer to whom it was whispered in 
his sleep that a horse named Wonder was to win a cer- 
tain race. In the morning he eagerly scanned his race- 
card, and though he searched in vain for Wonder his eye 
fell on La Merveille. He sensibly concluded that the 
purveyor of dreams knew not French, boldly backed La 
Merveille at long odds, and came off a happy winner. 
Now if there were any specimens of the true sportsman at 
Epsom on Derby Day—and there were—they might well 
have hesitated before they risked their money on the 
favourite. Twenty years ago Macgregor, a horse owned by 
the present Mr. Merry’s father, was held a ‘ moral’ for the 
Derby. But the prophets proved false ; Lord Falmouth’s 
Kingeraft (at twenty to one) came home first, and Mac- 
gregor just failed to get placed. Nothing repeats itself 
with such fatal obstinacy as history, and here was an evil 
omen indeed. And those of the superstitious who accepted 
the warning in time have now good ground for self-con- 
gratulation. On Mr. Merry’s Surefoot, as on Mr. Merry’s 
Macgregor, nine to four was laid before the start of the 
race. Mr. Merry’s Surefoot, as Mr. Merry’s Macgregor 
before him, finished a head short of third place. 

Of the race there is little to be said. ‘The start was 
excellent ; the pace for the first half of the course was 
merely sluggish; but the finish was wildly exciting, and 
less than a length and a half divided Surefoot from the 
winner. Only eight ran, and the field was the smallest 
on record since 1804. From the day that Surefoot won 
an easy victory over Le Nord in the Two Thousand, 
Mr. Merry’s triumph has hardly been in doubt. But the 
turf, like the cricket-field, has ever surprises in store for 
us. Public form suffered a severe reversal. Surefoot was 
defeated not only by Sir James Miller's Sainfoin, who won 
by three-quarters of a length, but by Le Nord and Orwell 
also. Of course none could foresee that Surefoot would 
lose his temper and try to ‘savage’ his opponents, and there 
is little doubt that if the race were run again next week 
the four horses would reach the winning-post in different 
order. As it is, it is impossible to estimate the merits of 
the great three-year-olds, and we must wait for Ascot to 
put Surefoot in his proper place. 

Of all those who assisted at the Epsom festival the largest 
share of luck fell to Watts. Having won the Derby by 
a marvellous piece of good-fortune, two days later he 
elected to ride Memoir instead of Semolina in opposi- 
tion to the owner's judgment, and once more he scored a 
brilliant suecess. Here again the backers were disap- 
pointed, and the favourite was beaten by a third of a 
length. In some respects the Oaks was a more interesting 
race than the Derby. From first to last the running was 
forced, and if the time-keeper be trustworthy Memoir 
cut all previous records by two seconds. The colours of 
the Duke of Portland were once more carried to the front, 
and the most fortunate sportsman that ever stepped on the 
turf secured another triumph. Solon tells us—in the Greek 
Delectus—that we must esteem none happy till his death, 
and it is possible that a terrible Nemesis may await the 
owner of Memoir. But in the meantime there are few 
that would not gladly risk the chance of the most hideous 
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reverses to enjoy for a year or two a fourth of the good- 
fortune of His Grace of Portland. 

In spite of two or three romantic figures the turf, like 
every other British institution, is fast losing its picturesque- 
ness. Mr. Stutfield opportunely reminds us in the current 
number of The Nineteenth Century that racing is every year 
becoming less an amusement for the sportsman than an 
investment for the capitalist or, worse still, a field of specu- 
lation for the adventurer. As soon as horses cease to be 
run for the honour and glory of their owners and trainers 
the invasion of blackguardism and swindling is inevi- 
table. During the last year or two we have had several 
pretty scandals; and if the Jockey Club do not suc- 
ceed in clearing the turf of scoundrels and speculators, 
horse-racing, like the prize-ring, is exceeding likely to die 
of professionalism. This ancient disease—it has tradition 
on its side, for it destroyed the Greek games—has done 
its best to kill football ; and though horse-racing is far 
too healthy to succumb to an isolated attack, it cannot 
hope to survive if the complaint become chronic. It has 
already lost much of its heroism; and such romances as 
that of Lord Hastings, who faced his ruin like a man, will 
soon be impossible to our sordid age. If we could only 
return to the simplicity of the golden era of Greece, and 
instead of rewarding the winner with ‘ stakes’ and ‘ added 
money’ set up his statue as a trophy, how easy it would be 
to drive blacklegs and adventurers from the field! When 
Alcibiades won the horse-race at Nemea, no large cheques 
were paid to his banking account ; but Aristophon painted 
a picture of Nemea holding him in her arms, and even this 
was deemed a dangerous innovation: ‘The people crowded 
together to see it,’ says Plutarch ; ‘ but the elder men were 
annoyed at such things, as being lawless and tyrannical in 
their tendency.’ We have travelled far from the conser- 
vatism of the contemporaries of Alcibiades ; and though 
there are still left among us a few owners who think as 
little of profit as did the late Lord Falmouth, we cannot 
shut our eyes to the fact that that ‘greedy gled,’ Com- 
mercialism, which already holds sway over most branches 
of human enterprise, is claiming the turf for her own. 
And when once her claim is publicly acknowledged horse- 
racing will follow the prize-ring into the night. 


THE QUEEN OF FIFE. 

GREY cloth mantle with a golden fringe. The 
- foolishest and most erudite of even Scottish kings 
spluttered out a good thing for once when he thus de- 
fined Fifeshire. So photographically true is the descrip- 
tion that it seems incredible that James did not live in our 
century and did not avail himself of the facilities which 
the most ambitious of our railway companies affords its 
confiding customers for crawling round the most interest- 
ing and nearly the most picturesque bit of coast in Scot- 
land. Had he taken train at Thornton Junction and 
waited patiently till he was deposited by the old Fife line 
at St. Andrews, he must at least have seen how golden 
the fringe if not how grey the mantle. But Fife has 
always enjoyed a high reputation for slowness of locomo- 
tion ; and no doubt James was in his day as well served as 
is that citizen of Edinburgh or Glasgow who spends a 
couple of days in discovering if he shall take his children 
and their whooping-cough to Leven, Crail, or Elie for the 
season. Long last this blessed railway monopoly which 
keeps the Kingdom so far and yet so near! She even 
cannot quite withstand the ravages of middle-class civi- 
lisation. The smallest of her seaside towns now advertise 
their baths, their water supplies, and their lawn tennis. 
‘Marine hotels,’ gay with flags and (O infandum !) ‘quaint’ 
with ‘Old English’ furniture, are springing up on spots 
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that should be consecrate to memories of Hungus and 
Regulus. 
measure of his ancestral individuality, slowness, and in- 
dependence. He has not become altogether the lackey 
of the middle-classes like his brother on the West Coast. 
There is no servility in his manner, no hurry in his motions. 
He lets his house as if he were sustaining a domestic 
afiction. Once you have become his tenant you feel that 
for the two months of your occupancy he is your master. 
If he have a bath-room, he regards it as a weak conces- 


Even yet, however, the Fifer retains a large 


sion to modern fashion, and recommends you to bathe in 
the sea. He is proud of his historic isolation in the centre 
of a feverishly busy country, and must devoutly pray that 
a kind Providence will always allow him to be protected 
from intrusion. In time, perhaps, Providence will answer 
his prayer, though not exactly as he anticipates. The sea 
is advancing upon him as surely as Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow themselves, if a trifle more slowly. It will soon 
claim Beaton’s castle at St. Andrews for its own; it has 
already annexed the old priory at Crail. 
strained by the piety and simplicity of the Culdees; it 
will not spare the self-assertiveness of modern villadom. 
Fife may be submerged; she will not be permanently 
vulgarised. 

It is so far well that the towns and villages which form 
the golden fringe of Fifeshire are so numerous and so 
different from each other in character and charm that 
they are able so to divide and absorb the summer hordes 
as not to make their presence too painfully felt at any one 
place at one particular time. Even in August and Septem- 
ber St. Andrews never ceases to be St. Andrews—erudite, 
reverend, dignified ; except on a Saturday afternoon, golf 
is played there solemnly and with state—as surely Knox 


It was not re- 





and his colleagues used to play tennis. The fisher sim- 


plicities of Largo have their devotees. Crail, with its 
crags and its quaintness—real and ancient, not modern 
and artificial—has its regular contingent of admirers. 
Pittenweem—after ail, what is there to be said of Pitten- 
weem but that there is nothing in a name? But on the 
Fifeshire coast as on every other there is—and O the 
pity of it !—a ‘queen of watering-places.’ That queen is 
admittedly Elie. Unfortunately she has been discovered 
by the builder and the magazine writer. A restless enthu- 
siast has flitted by and gushed over her as the Brighton 
of Scotland. The comparison is absurd. Her streets 
straggling down to the sea, the formation of her harbour, 
and her sands remind you of Ramsgate; and looking 
from the pier you may fancy if you choose that Broadstairs 
is round the corner where Crail is or ought to be. Some- 
times, too, the air is mild as that of St. Leonards. But 
Brighton with her full-dress garishness, her King’s Road, 
her promenades, her air of boredom and portentous wealth 
—that, thank Heaven, Elie never will nor can be! The 
only resemblance is that she hath her Earlsferry, as 
Brighton her Hove. The beauty of Elie indeed consists 
in that she is simply a little Fifeshire seaport, made per- 
fect alike as regards position and climate by accidents of 
situation. She owes all to Nature and nothing to art, 
except a High Street with a church and a churchyard— 
what Swift called ‘the dormitories of the living and the 
Even that High Street is neither 
better nor worse than the High Street of any Scots town 
with a population of a thousand or thereby and claims to 
be something more than a fishing village. 


dead ’—side by side. 


She has, indeed, her hotels, 
her ‘ sporting little links,’ her ‘ golf-course for ladies,’ her 
lawn tennis, her ‘ desirable residences fitted up with every 
modern convenience,’ occasionally her concerts. But some- 
how none are flagrant. It is impossible to destroy, it is 
happily even impossible to alter, the character of her 


Elie is as yet unspoiled. 
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rocks, her sands, her straggling streets, her amphitheatre 
of houses hanging on the harbour lip. The railway station 
might indeed be improved—in the Glasgow ‘doun the 
watther’ sense—for a plainer shed could hardly be con- 
ceived. But happily that station is the exclusive property 
of the excellent North British Railway Company : a guaran- 
tee that it will be left severely alone for at least a quarter 
of a century. 

Elie, in truth, is so pleasantly situated and so irregularly 
built that you are always rambling, never walking, much 
less promenading. Yet in spite of sands and harbour and 
background, her charm is rather felt than seen. Here, you 
fancy, is the sort of place to retire to and die in, and before 
dying write a novel full of Scots character. Elie is the 
epitome of Fifeshire and of the novels of Mrs. Oliphant 
—Mrs. Oliphant who, wherever she may have lived, is 
Fife to the finger-tips, and who, if she had given up to 
one book the power she has dissipated over fifty, would 
have produced the second best novel of our generation. 


There is not a lad nor a lass in Elie—the lads ought all to 





go to St. Andrews University, and the lasses should all 
become ministers’ wives after two volumes of trouble— 
but should figure—perhaps has figured—in one or other 
of her innumerable books. And then, when a mist comes 
from the Firth and pervades Elie, you realise the lady's 
pathos: genuine but humid and suggestive of nose as 
If Elie can be saved from the barbarian, 
she will yet become the home and perhaps the resting- 
place of a Scotsman of genius: a man that shall take in 
national literature the place that Wilkie tried to take in 
national art, but couldn't. 


well as eyes. 


WHAT IS A LAW CASE? 

K ROM the first the names of law and lawyer have been 

in the worst possible repute ; and people have never 
ceased from making ‘ witty invectives’ (as Bacon would 
say) against both. How much of it all is just is a ques- 
tion not to be debated here, yet is it plain that some- 
times the worse side wins the day, and that winning is 
often just as bad as losing. ‘I was twice nearly ruined, 
said a wit: ‘ once when I lost my case, and once when I 
Then the law’s delay and the law’s expense are 
proverbial. 


won it.’ 
A man will drop into court and hear a case 
run off the reel with surprising glibness and despatch : 
‘How can it,’ he reflects,‘ have cost so much?’ Some 
plain hints towards a solution of these (to the lay mind) 
perplexing problems may. prove both instructive and 
entertaining. 

As to one of them, the popular notion is (now at least) 
utterly mistaken, for in ordinary cases the preliminaries to 
trial are as simple as may be. It was not always so ; for 
the pleadings, in England anyhow, were complicated, and 
pre-supposed the existence of a large number of myths— 
to wit, those ancient adumbrations of Dawn and Dark- 
ness, John Doe and Richard Roe; so that Macaulay, 
himself a lawyer, was in measure when he remarked in 
illustration of something that something else was as ‘ full 
of fictions as English law.’ But in 1883 the old system—a 
science as complicated and as full of vain imaginings as 
Its very ter- 
minology was abolished, and rebutters and sur-rebutters are 


heraldry—went absolutely by the board. 
now with Orpheus and the dodo. Suppose, for instance, 
you ‘action’ a man for running into your carriage with his 
gig. 


you write in half-a-dozen words ; you hand him a state- 


You take out a writ, which is a printed form, and 


ment of claim, in which you set forth your injuries in 
some fifty words more, all the least technical you can 
conceive ; the version he then gives you is not, or need 
not be, much longer; you answer him if you please: 
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there the debate stops, and the trial comes on; and what 
could well be simpler? Of course there may be com- 
plications, but it is obvious that they are of the very 
nature of the case. A long and tangled story as to teinds 
or tithes can only be told at length and in full complexity. 
In Scotland the summonses, condescendences, pleas-in-law, 
and the rest, were never so bad as their English ana- 
logues ; and it may be that now they are not so good as 
these. Yet in their issues they are simple enough. 

At the trial itself the great thing is to get at the real 
facts. The simplicity of a case is really a triumph of art. 
All superfluous details have been eliminated by the pre- 
liminaries, and the rules of evidence forbid reintroduction. 
Those rules are the result of many centuries of experience, 
but for all that they now and then seem queer enough 
to the non-professional observer. A witness is com- 
monly much perplexed when he is told that he must not 
repeat what he has heard ; and his perplexity is vastly in- 
creased when he hears the next witness allowed to repeat 
what Ae heard without the slightest objection being 
offered. Once explained, the matter is ‘ easy as my eye.’ 
Evidence is led on oath, and though people tell lies in the 
witness-box with far more freedom and gaiety than might 
be imagined they are all the same more careful there than 
elsewhere about what they say. Thus, their testimony as 
to what they saw is probably true; but the value of what 
they heard is not increased because the matter has been 
accepted on oath; the question is not if it be truthfully 
reported, but if itself were true to begin with. It may be 
that the utterance of certain words—(as in cases of libel) — 
is the very thing to be proved, or they may form—{as in 
certain crimes)—an integral part of the res gesta, and then 
it is that evidence of them is allowed. 

Remains the knottier problem, that the worse side 
sometimes wins. On a mere matter of law it can scarce 
be said that there is an absolute right and wrong, the 
thing being all of opinion. Yet the results are curious 
enough. For instance, take the recent case of Derry v. 
Peek, The English Court of Appeal determined unani- 
mously, and with very considerable emphasis, that the law 
was one thing, but the House of Lords with equal unani- 
mity and equal emphasis declared the law to be exactly the 
reverse ; and all you can say is that theologians debate 
their creeds and doctors their remedies ‘ with equal ardour 
and with equal rage.’ But how when it is a question of 
fact? When parties quarrel and go to law, there is al- 
ways a long sequence of facts to be considered: one side 
may on the whole be in the wrong, but some of the cir- 
cumstances are in its favour; and here it is that the skill 
of the advocate is shown. He will so marshal and arrange 
those facts which tell for him that they will seem to cover 
the whole issue. His own witnesses will tell of them, and 
by skilful cross-examination the hostile witnesses may be 
forced to bear witness to them also. A good case in 
point is that of a collision of vehicles. If you reflect on 
the suddenness of an affair of this sort—on its unex- 
pectedness, its brevity, its confusedness—you perceive 
that a coherent account is almost impossible. Yet that is 
just what each witness tries to give, and of necessity 
imagination supplants experience. How easy for the hero 
of a hundred such cases to take a witness in a net of hope- 
less contradictions! How ready and apt his comment to 
the jury! How keen to detect and how ready to parade 
the flaws in the case for the other side! Unless he happen 
to be opposed by one of equal ability and experience, the 
result may be fatal to the right side. It is the same with 
his treatment of prejudice and sentiment—the weak points 
of a particular jury or (with reverence be it spoken) of a 
particular judge. It may be wrong, but it is the way bad 
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cases are won; and after all an advocate only professes 
to put the best face possible on a certain set of facts. 

Last, as regards the expense. The theme has a peculiar 
capacity of allurement for the professional mind ; but to 
the rest of the world it is somewhat repellent—at least 
in its practical aspect. It is held that what prevents 
people from going to law is the cost of it; and that 
is true, but only in a small minority of cases. Indeed, 
the average citizen, if he be in a fair way of business, 
would hardly go to law more readily than he does if he 
could go for nothing. There would always remain to 
be encountered the inevitable anxiety as to results, the 
abominable waste of time in dancing attendance at the 
courts, the horrors of cross-examination and comment—by 
which you are assumed to be a ruffian and the worst pos- 
sible construction is put with easy insolence on your 
lightest words and acts. Everybody has rejoiced in Mr. 
Serjeant Buzfuz; but who has stood in Mr. Pickwick’s 
shoes and laughed with the rest? At law, too, it does 
not take two to make a quarrel: you issue your writ and 
your enemy must show fight or surrender at discretion. 
There are black sheep among solicitors as in every class, 
professional and other; and will they do their best to 
compose little differences for nothing, or will they rather 
fan the flame for profit and for hire? But the money for 
preliminary expenses? Law is something like war. The 
Turk has little credit in the market, but he never lacked 
the withal for arms and munitions. The para!lel need 
be pushed no further; but if exact statistics were but 
possible as to the real nature of the actions begun in our 
Supreme Courts, how,hideous a proportion would turn out 
to be purely speculative ! 

In the inferior courts of Scotland the fees are absurdly 
inadequate ; in those of England they are fairly remunera- 
tive. In proportion to the population there is much less 
litigation before the Northern than before the Southern 
courts. The inference is obvious. 


THE SHADY SIDE OF THE IRISH LAND BILL. 


SOME questions as to the character and probable work- 
‘ons ing of the Irish Land Purchase Bill having been 
raised in 7'he Scots Observer, Mr. T. W. Russell and Mr. J. 
Boyd Kinnear have replied to them in the pages of the 
same journal. Both men are thoroughly instructed in the 
facts ; both are adept in exposition and controversy ; and 
the bill pleases both so well that we may fairly assume 
them not to have withheld any strong argument in its 
defence. That being the case, I believe it can be shown 
that instead of answering doubts that have been raised 
upon the bill they have added to the number. 

Mr. Kinnear’s first argument is that ‘as the bill stands 
it simply authorises a banking operation’ ; which operation 
he then describes. It may be that the process by which 
the authors of the bill work out a certain purpose and 
bring on certain consequences should be described as 
banking, and even as ‘no more than banking.’ But what 
we are concerned with is the purpose and the conse- 
quences, not the process. The purpose is the transference 
of a certain commodity in vast but incomplete quantities 
from one set of persons to another through State inter- 
vention and State aid. The consequences are those that 
may be reasonably expected from attempting such a 
purpose. And the one is none the less questionable, the 
other none the less dubious, because the operative means 
may be described as banking. Besides, to justify the 
description of the scheme as merely authorising a bank- 
ing operation it is necessary to allege that the bill breaks 
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no contracts and compels nobody to make any. And in 
terms it does not; but it is plainly seen even by the 
friends of the measure that it must import compulsory 
sale in a vast number of cases. Indeed, Mr. T. W. Russell 
believes that ‘the end must be that every landlord will 
sell. The bill is not compulsory nominally: in 
reality, and in the end, it must work out to compulsion.’ 
If so, the measure is ‘more than banking.’ Amongst 
other things it is a deceit. 

But to pursue Mr. Kinnear’s argument, which is this: 
The bill simply authorises a banking operation on cus- 
tomary conditions ; and as, therefore, economic law is left 
to work without interference, none of the dreaded mis- 
Besides, there will be little or nothing 
‘ Circumstances 


chiefs can follow. 
for Mr. Balfour's scheme to work upon. 
are now changing, and are likely to change yet more. 
Judicial rents are coming to be regarded as permanent. 
The tenants are everywhere solvent and prosperous. The 
weakest landlords have sold, and those who remain can 
afford to wait and make terms.’ The actual value of land 
‘ Hence it is probable that we 
shall see the number of years’ purchase which a landlord 


is at the same time rising. 


will demand steadily rising to twenty, twenty-two, and 
ultimately twenty-five years’ purchase, which may be called 
the natural value. But when it comes above twenty years 
the Government measure ceases to operate ; and even if 
that restriction were removed there would be less and less 
profit to a tenant in berrowing a larger sum, because the 
interest would more and more approximate to his rent, 
and ultimately would exceed it.’ Very well. But if all 
this be true in fact or just in calculation, what is the use 
of the bill? According to Mr. Russell, lreland will never 
be pacified till the whole system of land tenure in Ireland 


is changed by turning occupiers intoowners. Manifestly, 
the motive and intention of this scheme spring from the 


But 


Mr. Kinnear says, or seems to say, that the authors of the 


same belief: which certainly is its sole justification. 


scheme will soon find their saving purpose defeated, and 
the wheels of the land-purchase machine going round in 
empty air. 

So far as I am concerned, Mr. Russell’s second letter of 
reply (in last week’s Scots Observer) is based from end to 
end on misconception, and is therefore so much waste. 
He raises a bye-argument on the assertion that I ‘insist 
upon it as a sine qua non that sales under Mr. Balfour's 
bill should be subject to the control of a local authority.’ 
Impossible that any statement could be more erroneous. 
What I do say is that on no account should the machinery 
of the bill be placed under the control of local councils ; 
and yet it is not unlikely that this will be done next year 
when the Irish Local Government Bill has to be disposed 
of. That is one of my objections to Mr. Balfour’s scheme. 
Why it is a serious objection may be seen on reference to 
The Scots Observer for May 17. 

For the rest, Mr. Russell's fair and candid reply con- 
sists of two admissions unfavourable to the bill, and one 
argument on its behalf. Mr. Russell supposes me to 
ask, ‘ Why can’t you let it alone ?’—understanding me to 
add, of course, ‘ since this is your remedy.’ His answer is 
that the agrarian situation in Ireland forbids our letting it 
alone. 
that country for long unless the tillers of the soil become 


Everything shows that there will be no peace in 
its owners. The prevailing system of land tenure is hated 
for its English origin and hated for what it is. For twenty 
years we have been striving to amend it by one legislative 
effort or another ; but amendment is not enough. — Inas- 
much as we have succeeded it has been by making owners 
of occupiers. ‘Twenty thousand of such owner-occupiers 
have been called into existence, and wherever they exist 


you have politica] tranquillity. Therefore, says Mr. Russell. 
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I am strongly in favour of this bill; and not less but more 
because from its nature and necessary operation it must 
work out to compulsory sale throughout the country. 
Upon this I would remark in the first place that 
though we may agree that a certain state of things being 
established much good would probably result, we may yet 
deny that its establishment should be attempted by a 
particular means. Over-population may become a gigantic 
evil; yet there are some means of reducing a population 
which no one would dream of resorting to in any event. 
I do question whether Ireland would become loyal and 
peaceful if its whole land-tenure were altered as Mr, 
Russell desires. 
that belief. On the other hand, I see no reason to doubt 
that the Separatist sentiment and hatred of England 


He points to good evidence in favour of 


would still supply incitements to the national pastime of 
conspiracy ; and it is to be observed that the most active, 
most restless and virulent enemies of England are the 
American Irish, of whom it cannot be said that they are 
provoked to anger by a system of land tenure which they 
find objectionable. But it is not necessary to dwell on 
that point of doubt. Granted that it would be a good 
thing if all Irish tenant-farmers were turned into occu- 
piers, it does not follow that we should accept any means 
It is not 


the end, it is the means I challenge—the method and 


of conversion that may be presented to us. 
machinery of this particular bill. Or rather I ask whether 
the bill is what it pretends to be in the first place? and 
in the next whether it does not involve certain specified 
dangers of a serious character and some injustice of the 
grossest kind? To some of these questions no reply what- 
they are dropped in silence. To 
The bill is 


not what it pretends to be, and some of the dangers you 


ever has been made: 
others the answer is: ‘ Yes, you are right. 
inquire about are worse than you seem to suppose.’ 

I had 


Land Purchase 


This brings us to Mr. Russell's two admissions. 
asked whether the authors of the Irish 
Bill are justified in claiming for it a merit which they them- 
selves declare to be absolutely essential: that is to say, 
whether it really isa no-compulsion measure. Mr. Russell’s 
reply is that whatever it may seem to be, or whatever it 
may be called, it is in effect and necessarily must turn out 
to be an instrument of compulsion : set it to work, and the 
end must be that ‘every landlord’ will be compelled to 
sell. That is the first admission: in effect, the bill is a 
deceit, and a deceit in what its authors declare themselves 
incapable of approving. 1 further asked how the process 
of compulsion started by the bill would work, and whether 
it would not do so in this way, for one: the tenants on 
one estate will not be content to pay to a landlord who 
refuses to sell, a rent 30 per cent. more than the farmers 
onthe next property are paying to the State as a means 
of acquiring full possession of their holdings. The mal- 
contents will naturally say to their landlord : ‘ We are not 
going to allow you to frustrate the beneficent intentions of 
the Legislature. Sell, or go without your rent ; or, if you 
like, take your judicial rent with 30 per cent. off, which 
is the Government rate.’ Yes, replies Mr. Russell, you 
are right. ‘We cannot have a purchasing tenant on one 
side of a hedge deriving large advantages from State 
credit, and a man paying a judicial rent on the other 
side shut out from those advantages simply because his 
Very 


landlord refuses to sell. ‘This cannot be tolerated.’ 


well. But now mark that the only effectual means of 
resistance, the only way of working the compulsion which 
Mr. Russell foresees as sure to bring down the landlords 
all over the country, is what I have described—a general 
withholding of rents; and therefore Mr. Russell must 
agree that the compulsion provided by the bill or neces- 
sarily proceeding from it is a compulsion of disorder. 
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But is not that rather a serious thing? Let us see what 
it all comes to. Here is a bill for the pacification of Ire- 
land. But though it will not pacify till it is applied to the 
whole country, yet the scheme is of partial and limited 
application. But it must be partial and limited, because 
there are no guarantees for State expenditure beyond a 
certain sum—thirty millions. And it cannot be made 
compulsory because compulsion would be grossly unjust. 
Yet because the pacifying scheme is partial it will pro- 
bably plunge the country into new and violent confusions. 
And the expected consequence of these disorders is that 
though there are no guarantees for more than thirty 
millions, at least a hundred millions will have to be ex- 
pended. And a further outcome will be universal com- 
pulsion, though compulsion is grossly unjust. 

On this point let us call Mr. Russell into court again. 
With a candour that does him the highest credit, he 
shows that the heart-burnings of rebellion consequent on 
refusal to sell will be felt in peaceful and loyal Ulster more 
than anywhere else! The thrifty and prosperous tenantry 
of that province will of course want to partake of the 
enormous advantages offered by the bill. But there, 
where rents are punctually paid and there is no disorder, 
why should landlords sell? Why should they consent to 
take, why should they be forced to take, £68 for every 
£100 of rent readily paid? Ulster has long been con- 
tented and prosperous under a land system or ‘ custom’ 
of its own. If this bill passes it will throw that province 
into disorder too, and if the scheme does work out to com- 
pulsion submit the landlords there to absolute robbery. 

But let us look further. We are told by Mr. Russell in 
his last com munication to this journal exactly where non- 
compulsion should cease. It should cease when the land- 
lord declines to be compelled. Mr. Russell says that if 
after the bill passes Ulster landlords or Irish landlords 
generally should refuse to stl] at what is considered a fair 
price, compulsion will become ‘not only justifiable but 
necessary.’ Meaning, of course, justifiable though unjust, 
and necessary to allay the disorder called out by a measure 
defective (at first going off) in the article of compulsion. 

But why, then, should we not cover the whole of Ire- 
land with a hundred-and-twenty-million scheme at once 
—a compulsory scheme, of course—and so go straight to 
the end desired, instead of through a_ well-foreseen 
process of popular uproar? The only plausible answer to 
that question, so far as we have got, is this: it would be 
useless to ask for a hundred and twenty millions or even 
a hundred: that would be foo much like the Gladstone 
scheme. It would be equally useless to propose compul- 
sory sale as a Conservative expedient, for Conservatives 
would not stand it. 

After showing what the reply to my questions has been 
so far as they have received an answer at all, I find myseif 
without space for the enumeration of the queries that 
remain untouched. Yet some of them are as much to the 
point as any that have been noticed. That, for instance, 
which relates to the likelihood that the working of the 
Land Purchase Bill of this year will be given over to Irish 
County Councils by a Local Government Bill next year: 
given over, that is to say, to ‘ elective bodies’ which will 
be nothing else than so many Parnellite associations. 

Nor has any reply been made to the question whether 
this bill does not place Irish agriculture under the bounty 
system. The operation of Free Trade principles having 
put the British farmer to great disadvantages, it is now 
proposed that Free Trade doctrine shall not prevent his 
being subjected to State-aided competition at home. _ Ire- 
land is a country of farmers. Ireland, being turbulent, is 
to have the benefit of a bounty system against British 
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farmers ; and the British farmer is to share whatever loss 
may be incurred in giving Irish agriculturists that Pro- 
tectionist advantage over him. I ask whether that is 
right? But there is no answer to the question, nor to some 
others which have all to do with the wisdom and propriety 
of the Irish Land Purchase Bill. 


FreDERICcCK GREENWOOD. 





SONG: VERIS ET FAVONI. 
wt ING, Zephyr, sing ! 
Shed from your dusky wing 
The violets, 
Make music with your golden frets— 
Sing, Zephyr, sing ! 


Sigh, Zephyr, sigh ! 
Give passion to the sky ! 
The tawny south 
Has no such odorous mouth- 
Sigh, Zephyr, sigh ! 
Sue, Zephyr, sue ! 
Bring earth the sunny blue, 
The pearly mist 
With new-born love-fire kissed— 


Sue, Zephyr, sue ! 


Sip, Zephyr, sip ! 
The primrose lends her lip, 
The crocus thrills ; 
Love hides among the daffodils 
Sip, Zephyr, sip ! 
Seek, Zephyr, seek 
The vermeil of my lady’s cheek ! 
So seeking, sipping, suing, sighing, singing, 
While old Time his flight is winging, 
Tell her to be 


Most kind to me. 
T. E. Brown. 


THE ACQUITTAL OF PHRYNE. 


\ HEN Athens challenged Phryne to confess 

Eleusis’ self sufficed not to appal 
Her impious tread, and, throned within their Hall, 
The awful judges frowned on her distress, 
Slowly her lovely limbs she did undress, 
Swathe upon swathe, fold after fold, let fall, 
Until she stood, absolved, before them all, 
Clad in her clear convincing nakedness. 
So when the slaves of custom would control 
Your range of feeling and your realm of thought, 
And close you half the world who claim the whole, 
Show them your inmost self, keep back not aught, 
By your mind’s beauty be their bias bought, 
And sway by bare simplicity of soul. 

ALFRED AUSTIN. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
MR. PLAGIARY LANG. 


[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.) 


S1R,—Permit me to address you on a matter of simple justice, 
Mr, Andrew Lang is the man who complains of our novels that 
the characters are not original! I think you, sir, and every 
honest critic will admit that he is at last hoist with his own 
petard. Original! I suppose it is ‘original’ (?) to call one of your 
characters Becky Sharpe! Truly Mr. Lang is original! He 
never heard, did he, of a Mr. Thackeray, who was nevertheless 
rather well known in his day? But, putting sarcasm aside. 
Mr. Lang has delivered himself into the hands of the noble 
band of women-writers at whom he has gibed for years, 
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Henceforth he will assuredly be known to the world as Mr. 
Lang the Plagiarist. 

I confess that when I opened O/d Friends at random and 
came upon the name of Becky Sharpe I was astounded. After 
a little reflection I gave the author (if such he can be called!) 
the benefit of a doubt. I concluded that he must have read a 
certain novel called Vanity Fair long ago, and have taken 
Becky from it unconsciously. A male critic would have been 
less generous, but women seek for the good that is in a book 
and are reluctant to dwell upon its faults unless aésolutely 
necessary. 1 had intended to spend the day with a novel by 
Ouida, that woman of genius who has to endure the silly ridi- 
cule and angry hostility of men-critics—(critics, forsooth !)— 
because her noble rhetoric and passionate exposure of their 
sex blasts and withers them like lightning. As in duty bound, 
however, I took up O/d Friends instead, and read it from be- 
ginning to end. Then Mr. Lang the Plagiarist stood exposed 
before me in all his unrivalled audacity ; for this I will say of 
him, that his audacity is almost splendid. The book consists 
of a number of short stories in the epistolary form, and again 
and again we come upon characters taken bodily from the works 
of other writers and coolly passed off by Mr. Lang the Plagiarist 
as his own ! 

In the first place, let us see which of his characters are 
original. They may be briefly chronicled. There is a Captain 
Dugald Dalgetty whom Mr. Lang the Plagiarist has, so far as 
I know, invented out of his own head. I cannot recall any 
Dugald Dalgetty in fiction; but possibly our author (?) has 
taken him from some unknown book. Lest this may seem an 
ungenerous suspicion, I hasten to say that it would never have 
crossed iny mind had not so many of the other characters in 
this remarkable production (?) been obviously ‘conveyed’ 
(delicious word !) from well-known novels. However, I give 
Mr. Lang the Plagiarist his Dalgetty willingly, for he is at best 
a coarse, boasting soldier, who entirely deprives himself of all 
credit for his valour by openly boasting of it. When will male 
writers learn that the true hero wears his bravery modestly? 
I the more readily credit Mr. Lang the Plagiarist with two 
characters called Montague Tigg and David Crimp because 
no writer of repute would give his people such absurd names ; 
and the same remark applies to Jonathan Oldbuck and Alan 
Breck. Let us grant that these are Mr. Lang the Plagiarist’s 
own creations simply because they are not worth arguing 
about. 

But I did suppose that every one had heard of Cecil Tre- 
mayne. I imagined that even Mr. Lang the Plagiarist would 
hesitate before appropriating a character from that immortal 
work, Under Two Flags. But O dear no! Here is Cecil 
Tremayne by Andrew Lang!! Jane Eyre is a lady that | 
think | have encountered in fiction before. Of course I may be 
mistaken, but I rather ¢Azv& there is a certain Charlotte Bronté 
who had some slight share in the creation of Jane Eyre! If 
my memory does not fail me, Charlotte Bronté had also heard 
of one Rochester, of whom Mr. Lang the Plagiarist has heard 
subsequently. But then, you see, Charlotte Bronté is dead, and 
that makes such a difference, for a dead writer (especially if 
she be a woman) cannot bring to justice a living one who 
‘conveys’ her characters ! 

But enough of satire. My blood runs hot when I find Mr. 
Lang the Plagiarist turning to his own purposes characters 
from all the great novelists of the past and present, namely, 
Ouida, Jane Austen, Rhoda Broughton, George Eliot, and 
Charlotte Bronté. From one point of view this may be highly 
flattering. Obviously Mr. Lang the Plagiarist is prepared to 
‘convey’ from every great novel he can lay his hand on; and 
the fact that he ‘conveys’ from five lady writers and only from 
one male (Thackeray) is convincing proof that he knows where 
to go to for the best material. He knows, as a gifted sister re- 
marked in scathing rebuke of a ‘Scotch gentleman journalist’ 
—(whose name and address / wish I knew)--that ‘the Muses, 
being good women, prefer their aunts and female cousins to 
their sweethearts.’ 1 suppose he was of opinion that men don’t 
read ‘ women’s novels,’ and that as a consequence he could pur- 
sue this barefaced course without being found out. But then 
lady writers would detect and brand him? Yes ; but he trusted 
to his influence on the Press. He knew that the newspapers 
are a Close corporation for men only, and that no editor would 
be willing to print an exposure of his own sex. Here, indeed, 
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he showed his craft ; but let me remind him that we have now 
The Woman’s Penny Paper, which is striking terror into the 
hearts of our enemies. I warn the editor of Zhe Scots Observer 
that if he endeavours to screen Mr. Lang by refusing to print 
this exposure, | shall at once send it to Zhe Woman's Penny 
Paper. 1 enclose my card as a guarantee of good faith, and 
am, etc., A WoMAN OF LETTERS. 


H.M.S. HOWE. 


[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.] 
London, 10th June, 1890. 

S1R,—I have never quite shared the extreme view taken by 
The Scots Observer with regard to the disastrous consequences 
likely to arise from the use of very heavy guns on board our 
ironclads. Though I am quite aware that the complication of 
the machinery is a disadvantage in some respects, | cannot 
persuade myself that, taking into account the guns carried by 
several French and Russian ships, the Admiralty could wisely 
dispense with weapons of equal power. In your article of last 
week you specially notice the gun-trials of H.M.S. Howe, and 
seek to enforce your view by reference to the circumstances 
attending those trials. As 1 happened to be present when the 
guns were fired, you will perhaps allow me to point out that 
some of your conclusions are based upon inaccurate premises. 
In the first place, you say that the trials of the Howe have 
‘illustrated the notorious “* want of nerves” in machinery’; and 
you prove it by stating that ‘the captain of the second gun 
appears to have pulled the lanyard prematurely while the piece 
was being worked, and upon recoil the breech-lever struck him 
in the face, severely injuring his nose.’ I beg to point out that, 
though the accident is correctly described, the gun referred to 
was a 6-inch 5-ton man-handled gun, and not one of the heavy 
barbette guns, which alone are worked by hydraulic pressure. 
The mishap had nothing whatever to do with machinery, and 
might just as easily have arisen from the discharge of a thirty- 
two-pounder muzzle-loader. 

It zs true that the cut-off slides in the forward barbette were 
found to be somewhat short ; but the fact that this defect did 
not interfere with the firing of the gun seems to me to point to 
a conclusion somewhat different to that at which you arrive. 

As regards the confusion arising during the firing, | can of 
course only speak of that created by the actual report, con- 
cussion, and smoke during the gun trials, and not of the 
further confusion which would be entailed in action, but I 
can certainly bear testimony to the fact that the loading cham- 
ber of the barbette guns, even while the pair were being fired 
simultaneously with full battering charges, was a perfect haven 
of rest as compared with the gun-deck during the firing of the 
6-inch guns of the broadside. 

As to the question of firing the guns straight ahead, no 
analogy can be drawn from the case of the 7vafa/gar, whose 
turret guns are close to the deck, six feet lower than the bar- 
bette guns of the HYowe. Ido not think that there was an 
officer on board who would have anticipated the slightest 
damage had the guns been fired direct ahead. 

You say that there was a ‘secret uneasiness’ on the part of 
the Admiralty on account of the ship’s crew being on board at 
the time of the trials ; I do not think there is evidence of any 
such uneasiness having been felt—it was certainly unusual to 
conduct the trials after the ship had been commissioned, and 
the fact was commented on ; but it is one which seems to me to 
imply special confidence on the part of the Admiralty in the 
ship’s guns. 

With regard to the last matter to which you refer, the drop- 
ping of a projectile during drill, it is certainly very serious. I 
cannot, however, believe that it is more likely to occur in the 
case of a hydraulic-loaded gun than in the case of ashot slung 
in an ordinary tackle ; though of course | admit that the latter 
would probably be the smaller projectile. However, 1 do not 
at all underrate the gravity of this incident, and am anxiously 
waiting for the result of the inquiry which will show how it 
actually occurred.—I am, etc., H, O. ARNOLD FORSTER. 


[ Note.—Mr. Arnold Forster’s letter does not seem to us 
to materially affect our argument. We dare say—indeed we 
quite believe—that he is right in his facts, but what then? 
Our contention is that the machinery with which our ships are 
crammed can only be worked by highly skilled mechanics, and 
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that all such machinery is very ill adapted for the rough work 
of battle, however effective it may look on paper, or even when 
used on a calm day by highly trained men performing experi- 
ments at their ease. We do not agree with him that we 
must keep the monster gun because the French and Rus- 
sians have it. Our contention is that it is a bad weapon, 
and we should be delighted to see the French and Russians 
stick to it after we had given it up. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, there is a distinct reaction against the monster gun in 
France as well as here. It is also beside the question, we 
think, to insist on the differences between the 7rafal/gar and 
the Howe. The more they differ the more absurd was it to 
argue from one to the other. We shall end by asking Mr. 
Arnold Forster this question: If all our barbette and turret ships 
were made to fire ten times with full charges at three degrees 
elevation right ahead and astern, how many of them could do 
without a complete refit ?] 


‘THE ART OF DRAMA’ 


[To the Editor of 7he Scots Observer.) 


London, 9th Fune 1890. 

SiR,—’Tis not altogether easy to make-any answer to Mr. 
C. L. Hind’s letter as a piece of coherence, for syllogism it 
has none. I will ask your permission, however, to take him 
at brief, paragraph for paragraph. 

He holds that your blindness to one convention—the con- 
vention of the actor himself—instantly destroys your advocacy 
ofaliterary drama. But why this amazing conclusion? Did 
not the Athenians sit for all the hot hours of a Greek summer’s 
day to listen to their Sophocles from the lips of the countrymen 
of Sophocles? and did not Shakespeare himself move to the 
passions of his own writing? Let me grant Mr. Hind that the 
actor is a necessary element to consider ; but ‘ who deniges of 
it, Betsy ?’? and why should the concession ‘numb your ingeni- 
ous advocacy’? I will go further. In literary drama it is 
true (in a sense) that the actor must be considered, but not more 
essentially than as an impersonal being, the possibility of an 
hour ; for men come and pass and the literature remains. So 
is Hamlet always abroad ; but Garrick struts it for a poor life 
time. The case changes with the modern drama; there your 
actor is so necessary that without him the writing is worse than 
naught. Who could gravely sit down to his Grundy, ‘ where 
your lamp is your beacon and your guest is yourself’—in the 
phrase of Mr. Hind? You need the fireworks of Brock, the 
curtains, the tapestry, and the fire-irons of the Crafty Arts- 
man, with all the stimulants of Spiers and Pond, to swallow your 
Jones without nausea ; for in his flesh dwells no ambrosia, nor 
is his blood divine nectar. This, then, may meagrely show : 
first, that even though I grant the actor to be necessary to the 
play, the literary drama stands where you, sir, have placed it ; 
and second, that this is just the difference ’twixt literary drama 
and modern fustian—to the one the actor is but an impersonal 
necessity, to the other he is body and bones; and body and 
bones are corruptible exceeding. Line for line I have followed 
Mr. Hind’s reasoning; but what went he out for to prove? 
Surely that man would be an ass who should go about to 
expound this dream. 

With his second paragraph one may be less concerned. He 
asks you to forgive the heresy that the modern drama is but an 
indifferent third tothe poem and the novel. The heresy is your 
own. For we have our Tennyson and we have our Stevenson ; 
and shall it bé heresy to name the modern drama an indif- 
ferent third to these? Rather call it a silly sixth. But, Mr. 
Hind asks, ‘ Why need the modern drama be literature ?? And 
here we may indeed shake hands and part company; if Mr. 
Hind is content to give sanctuary to his Grundy, I shall not 
ask him to surrender the precious loot. Why need the modern 
drama be literature? Why, then, need there be any Art, any 
Literature? Why should man seek for aught that is lovely and 
desirable? Why should he look for beauty in line or in form, 
in thought or in word? These questions clamour for no answer 
from me. For whether the stage or the study shall claim the 
literary drama depends on those who demand a certain supply. 
And so long as Mr. Hind shall prefer a book of Mrs. Burnett 
‘to the pick of the Romanticists from Sir Walter and down- 
wards’ (why ‘and downwards’ ?) the kind of that demand were 
easy to predict.—I am, etc., VERNON BLACKBURN. 
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COMPULSORY PURCHASE. 


[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.) 


11th Fune 1890. 

S1R,—In The Scots Observer of May 31st I ventured to inter- 
pose between two distinguished champions, Mr. Greenwood 
attacking and Mr. T. W. Russell defending the Land Pur- 
chase Bill—both, however, agreeing in opinion that in the case 
of the landlord who declined to sell he must somehow or other 
be madeto. I pointed out that in the natural course of things 
the value of the landlord’s property would tend to rise, and that 
the time would come when he might reasonably demand a price 
which would make the bargain not so desirable for the tenant 
as to lead him to invoke compulsion. This proposition Mr. 
Russell in last week’s issue demurs to on two grounds. He 
does not think the price will go up, because tillage has ceased 
to pay and the future of cattle is an unknown quantity. These 
circumstances, however, affect merely the question of a rise of 
rent, and will be taken duly into account at each fifteen years 
revision of ‘fair rents.’ But they do not in the least affect 
the question of the number of years’ purchase of the rent, 
which is the point under consideration. But Mr. Russell 
frankly meets the case of the landlord refusing to sell at a ‘ fair 
price,’ and says that if that should be the case in Ulster com- 
pulsion would be necessary, and he should vote for and advo- 
cate it. He indicates that he would look upon twenty years’ 
purchase as the limit of a ‘fair price.’ That is to say, he con- 
siders that the tenant ought to be entitled to demand the land- 
lord’s interest at a rate which will pay the tenant five per cent., 
and that although the landlord could get a bigger price from 
some one else, or should wish to retain it as his own income, 
he is to be forbidden to sell it to another or to keep it for 
himself. 

This is a doctrine which has not yet entered even Irish 
legislation. In the successive Land Acts, clumsy, imperfect, 
and awkward as they have been, the principle has underlain 
that the tenant received only a legal title to that which pre- 
viously he held by an understanding, viz., that he should hold 
at a rent which would permit a man of average industry to live, 
and that while he paid such rent he should hold in perpetuity. 
Such an understanding as this prevailed in England many 
centuries ago to convert tenants at will into legal copyholders. 
But no understanding ever existed in any country that a tenant 
should be entitled to compel his landlord to sell and clear out 
at an arbitrary price. Copyholds may indeed be ‘enfran- 
chised’ compulsorily. But in that case the value of the 
lord of the manor’s interest is fixed by two valuers, in order 
that he may obtain the full market value of his property. It is 
absolutely new and without precedent to declare that of two 
joint-owners one may oust the other at less than the market 
value. Such a principle once adopted could not stop at Irish 
land. It is applicable to tenant and landlord everywhere, and 
every tenant of land or house would be entitled to invoke it. 
But when we have given such a right to one of the parties in a 
bargain respecting houses or lands, how can we refuse it be- 
tween debtor and creditor, master and servant? It leads not 
merely to transfer of the landlord’s interest to his tenant, but of 
the new owner’s interest to his labourer, at whatever the labourer 
may call ‘a fair price,’ that being ex Ayfothes? something less 
than the market price. 

Mr. Russell, with the generous eloquence which has made 
him so invaluable an aid to the Union cause, exclaims against 
my proposition that the Ulster tenants’ honesty has already 
paid itself. Yet I think his own words admit the fact. ‘The 
civic virtues’ of the settlers have, he concedes, made them 
prosperous, and ‘the sterile soil has been made fruitful.’ That 
was my contention. Men who have made a sterile soil fruitful 
and who have held it and now hold it for ever at a ‘fair rent’ 
have had their reward in comfort and prosperity. All honour 
to them for it. But the Kerry peasant who has been under such 
different conditions (but who is just as hard-working when he gets 
the same chance, as witness every railway and dock in England) 
has till now had nothing but a life of misery and squalor. His 
farm is ‘sterile’ still, therefore his landlord is ready to sell it 
cheap. Every farmer knows that a neglected farm is dear at 
any price, while a farm in high condition is cheap at a high 
price. Mr. Russell argues, therefore, that the Ulster man shall 
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get not merely the same but really double advantages. He 
demands that ‘ loyalty and thrift and industry’ shall be rewarded 
by getting the remaining landlord’s interest at an under-value. 
I venture still to maintain that loyalty and thrift and industry 
do not need a reward from any one. These are virtues which in 
social and civic life are assumed to exist without reward. Cer- 
tainly they are as strong in the working-classes of Great Britain 
as in those of Ireland, and among the shipwrights of Belfast as 
among the farmers of Tyrone. But if they are to be fostered 
by rewards let the State give the rewards out of its own coffers. 
Let the taxpayer bestow the fee. It is not just, and therefore 
cannot be politic, to reward one class for its loyalty to the State 
at the sole expense of another class which has been just as 
loyal.—I am, etc., J. BoyD KINNEAR. 


REVIEWS. 


DE MORTUIS. 


Poetry and Prose by John Keats. Edited by H. BUXTON 
FORMAN. London: Reeves. 


With this new basketful of rags and snippets—‘ of fittons, fig- 
ments, and leasings’—-Mr. Buxton Forman rounds off what 
himself has grace enough to describe as ‘the not altogether 
grateful task’ of ‘ bringing into the tale of a great poet’s works 
many trivialities and crudities that one would leave to oblivion 
if’—(the italics are our own)—‘ there were any option.’ But it 
appears that option there is none ; for Keats’s friends were in 
the habit of preserving ‘his most trifling effusions, and the fact 
that the present is an ‘ inquisitive and minutely studious age ’— 
is,in fact, the age of 77¢-Bits and Short Cuts and whole wilder- 
nesses of ‘ Selections’ and ‘ Series’—has obliged his editors to 
turn body-snatchers and rag-pickers to the end that nothing he 
did be left unprinted, and that a ‘minutely studious’ public— 
the public of 772¢-Bzts, indeed—be admitted to the privacy of his 
workshop, catch him in the act of failure, and pretend to interest 
itself in the gradual and fumbling processes by which he achieved 
his results. Mr. Forman, it is fair to add, has done his howking 
and grubbing and sifting with uncommon diligence. He is a 
model chifonnier, indeed, and has recovered from those ash- 
pits it has been his duty to frequent quite a precious little 
scuttleful of cinders and small coals and scraps and buttons and 
shards ; so that he is manifestly entitled to such profit and such 
praise as may be appropriated to his class. That said, however, 
laudation ends and comment of another sort sets in. After all, 
the party most concerned is not our ‘inquisitive and minutely 
studious’ age but John Keats. His grave it is that has been 
rifled, his cupboards it is that have been rummaged, his injunc- 
tions it is that have been set at naught, his secrets it is that 
have been raked out and desecrated by publicity ; and in his 
name it is thet one is moved to protest against the whole busi- 
ness as a po-ive scandal in time and a lasting reproach upon 
English letters. 

For, in truth, the name and fame of Keats have got some- 
thing dulled in colour and blunted in effect since the period of 
body-snatching set in for him, and those mortal parts of him 
were ‘ resurrected’ which, it is fair to assume, he had meant 
should die and be forgotten. The letters of a love-sick boy, for 
instance, are of small interest to any but the girl to whom they 
are addressed. They are written in strong emotional and in- 
tellectual excitement ; they show their author under conditions 
and in circumstances he would blush to reveal to his closest 
friends ; it is as improper to make them public property as it 
would be to listen at a keyhole behind which he sat in converse 
with the Object, and stenograph and print their talk. To their 
recipient they may seem perfect literature ; but it is a million 
to one but they will prove distasteful to all the world be- 
sides. Every man has his own way of love-making, for one 
thing, and none is capable of viewing his neighbour’s except 
with impatience or an amused contempt. That was seen in 
the case of John Keats. His letters to Fanny Brawne were 
printed, and instantly the best and keenest critic we have had this 
many a year found proof in them of the existence in the writer 
of a fine and very genuine strain of vulgarity. He may have 
been wrong, no doubt; but by how much are the name and fame 
of Keats the better for the ascription? And what if he were 
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right? What if it be true that one of the master-poets of the 
century, the man who may well have had in him (we are told) to 
stand nearer Shakespeare than any of his tribe since Shake- 
speare passed, were actually capable on occasion of being not a 
gentleman? By how much is our regard for him increased in 
the knowledge, and to what extent is his reputation heightened 
by the fact? ‘Minutely studious’ or not—(and there are two 
opinions as to that)—the present age is certainly ‘ inquisitive,’ 
and will spare you nothing and nobody to pamper its wretched 
craving. Buta line must be drawn somewhere, and it were fit- 
ting to draw that line well this side of a dead man’s love-letters. 
It matters little enough to him, whatever be done; but it matters 
much to society, it matters not a little to the art of literature. 
Good manners are not less due to the dead than to the living, 
and to be immortal in no wise cancels the common rights 
of citizenship. The obligation of courtesy and generous human 
dealing ceases not from being at the confines of the grave ; and 
it behoves society to do for them that have passed into help- 
lessness all they can no longer do for themselves. It would 
have been an offence against the law to print the living Keats 
against his will ; and that this should have been ignored—(with 
the result, as we have seen, of branding him a vulgarian for all 
time)—is only one of many proofs that what Lord Coleridge 
has somewhere called a ‘general conspiracy against good 
manners’ is no vain figment of the mind but actually exists, 
and exists to considerable purpose. 

And if the man be cursed in his admirers, how shall one de- 
scribe the fortune of the artist? Like the man he has been 
offered in sacrifice to the needs of a ‘minutely studious’ age, 
and like the man he has come forth of it rather the worse for 
wear. The diligent and conscientious body-snatcher is, indeed, 
a terrible foe to poets. He declines to be content with them as 
they are ; he will be satisfied with nothing less than the ocular 
proof of all they ate and drank and avoided while they were 
engaged in the work of development. Have they blotted a bad 
line, or supplanted a foolish epithet, or deleted a silly stanza, or 
tinkered a leaky metaphor till at last it’s water-tight and sound ? 
It matters no jot nor tittle that they did not choose that these 
things should be bruited abroad, but held that the public 
should know the complete effect and the consummate result 
alone. That, it is true, is well enough for living men, who can 
look after their own interests and shelter behind the zgis of the 
law ; but with your illustrious dead it is a very different mat- 
ter. They were careless or unwise enough to depart their place 
in utter oblivion of his function and his kind—that is to say, 
without diligently destroying every scrap of manuscript they 
chose to keep unpublished ; and they are absolutely at his mercy. 
He produces the cancelled line, he restores the degraded epithet, 
he hales the fatuous stanza back into life and daylight, he 
clatters round the metaphor in all its pristine craziness ; and an 
age ‘minutely studious’ is so deeply interested that it snatches 
an instant from its 77z¢-Bits and its ‘ Series’ to applaud his 
antics and wag the brow of intelligence at his results. ‘ Dear 
me !’ it says, ‘you don’t say so! Keats wrote “brute,” and 
was so fastidious that he changed it to “beast”! Really? 
How very instructive, to be sure! Thank you so much. What 
a privilege to watch the Artist at his work !’ And it goes back 
to its ‘Series’ and its ‘Cutlets.’ It is the same all through. 
Did Keats produce what Winifred Jenkins calls a ‘little bit 
of nonsense’? Our body-snatcher is nothing if not conscien- 
tious, and here that little bit of nonsense is. Did Keats some- 
times write rubbish under the impression—the momentary 
impression, mind !—that he was writing poetry? Our rag- 
picker is faithful and diligent wsgue ad mortem—while there is 
an ash-heap to sift or rag-bag to disintegrate and decompose ; 
and here that rubbish is. It is vain to argue that his finds are 
valuable because the great first cause of them was Keats. 
Whoever the author, nonsense is nonsense and rubbish is rub- 
bish ; and bad art is no more tolerable nor ‘instructive’ be- 
cause it was done by the poet of 7he Eve of St. Agnes and La 
Belle Dame sans Merci and the Odes than it would be if it were 
only the work of Close or Tupper or the gifted Dagonet. 
Moreover, in this case the artist chose to keep it all to himself ; 
and there is—or rather there should be—no more to say. That 
more there is—that this protest remained to make—is as cet- 
tainly Keats’s misfortune as itis Mr. Buxton Forman’s fault. 

‘ “Lorenzo, I would clip my ringlet hair 
To make thee laugh again, and debonnair.” 
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‘«« Then should I be,” said he, ‘‘ full deified ; 
And yet I would not have it, clip it not. 
For, lady, I do love it where ’tis tied 
About the neck I dote on, and that spot, 
That anxious dimple, it doth take a pride 
To play about.—Ay, lady, I have got 
Its shadow in my heart, and every sweet 
Its mistress owns there summéd all complete.” ’ 
Thus the Keats of Mr. Forman and that ‘minutely studious 
age’ for which he caters; while as for the Keats that is not for 
an age but for all time—well, 
‘ «* Lorenzo "'—here she ceased her timid quest, 
But in her look and tone he read the rest "— 
that is the Keats we know, and that is how our Keats would 
have us know him. In what does it profit us to find that our 
Keats, our chosen poet, was capable of such a combination of 
bad English and ‘ rambling, maudlin, weak-eyed sensibility’ as 
the other thing ? No doubt he wrote it. But if he wrote it he sup- 
pressed it. And who in the world is Mr. Buxton Forman that he 
should presume to ‘resurrectionise ’ such gabble to the greater 
glory of its author? And in heaven’s name what are we, and 
what—w/at—are we coming to, that can affect an interest in 
and can even stoop to applaud so gross and unmanly an intru- 
sion on a dead man’s privacy ? 

The moral is that everybody must burn, or be damned by his 
editors. It is a fact that the age is both ‘inquisitive and what 
Mr. Forman is kind enough to call ‘ minutely studious’ ; andit 
is also a fact that only in destruction is there safety. The great 
mass of humanity—-the public, in a word—is never interested 
in art and has always an appetite for facts. Mr. Forman 
deals in facts: and while he and his like exist they will 
never fail of a market for their wares. As for Keats, he 
was an artist, and all that is really wanted of him is a clean 
text of all his good verse and such of his letters as a dis- 
creet editor, who is also a man of letters and a gentleman, may 
decide upon mature reflection to belong to literature. And 
that, in this ‘minutely studious’ age, is exactly what we may 
not have. ‘Truly, the real and only moral is to burn: lest 
you find yourself—provided, that is, that you be John Keats 
and die at four-and-twenty—equipped for all the length and 
breadth of immortality with a Buxton Forman, and therewith 
the author of four fat volumes of verse and prose, a volume of 
letters to a lady, and a volume of variants and lost readings 
whose only use is to show what a ‘duffer’ you could be, and 
how little your editor and his minutely studious public really 
care for you. 


EGYPTIAN DARKNESS. 
Lgyptian Sketches. By JEREMIAH LYNCH. London: Arnold. 


During the next few years we may look for; plenty of bad 
books about Egypt. Egyptian Sketches is only an instal- 
ment. The writer spent a few months in Cairo, made a hasty 
dahabiyeh voyage up the Nile as far as Luxor and back, 
and then sat him down to criticise and describe Egypt 
ancient and modern. His sixteen full-page illustrations are 
process reproductions of the ordinary photographs one sees 
everywhere. There are the dahabiyeh, the dragoman, the 
‘Egyptian’ beauty (a Circassian, of course), the street in Cairo 
(name not stated), and so forth. One or two represent what 
no longer exists, though the author is doubtless unconscious of 
the fact. The first, for instance, is entitled the ‘Touloun Quarter, 
Cairo.’ It is a process reproduction of a common photograph 
of a row of houses which once overlooked the mosque of Ibn 
Touloun ; but all the decorative features have long disappeared, 
and the houses in their present nakedness‘are utterly unin- 
teresting. A view of a Shadoof (or hand-swipe) is denominated 
a Sakkieh (or water-wheel) ; and similar inaccuracies might be 
quoted by dozens. 

Mr. Lynch believes that Coptic is spoken ‘to-day in Upper 
I-gypt in a few places,’ the fact being that the language has 
been utterly dead for centuries. He thinks that no mummy was 
ever ‘ buried without some inscription giving a brief account of 
the deceased.’ ‘Amrou,’ he says, ‘ erected (at Fostat) a mosque 
on the lines of the original one built by Mohammed at Mecca. 
This mosque still exists’; the fact being that the mosque of 
"Amr has been several times rebuilt, that the existing mosque 
is some ten times as big as the original, that the original is not 
known to have been a copy of the Prophet’s mosque, and that 
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the Prophet’s mosque was at Medina. His idea of a Pharaoh’s 
cartouche (or ‘ visiting-card’!) is peculiar: ‘On it was written 
not only his own name but the names of the Pharaohs of his own 
dynasty who had preceded him, and usually also the dynasties 
that existed prior to that as well.’ His knowledge of the Egyp- 
tian religion is profound ; that religion, he says, ‘nowhere gives 
currency to the idea of life again returning to dead bodies.’ Is 
it necessary to remark that the Egyptian priests were the first 
to formulate the doctrine of the future reunion of body and soul 
and that mummification and all the elaborate ritual of the tomb 
arose out of this fundamental article of faith? He thinks— 
(Heaven help him !)—that the Moslem races have no love-tales : 
‘Novels are unknown here, for novels cannot be where there 
is no love nor anger nor jealousy.’ He states that the Step- 
Pyramid of Sakkara is composed of large sun-dried bricks,’ 
whereas it is built of stone. He notes as a remarkable fact that 
the Jewish race has a peculiar faculty of accumulating money. 
His profound knowledge of the country may be gauged by 
the fact that he remarks with surprise that most of the local 
American consuls are Copts and not Moslems, though the 
Mohammedan population fof Egypt vastly outnumbers the 
Christian remnant ; and with true democratic instinct he re- 
commends that this should be changed, regardless of the fact 
that all the book-keepers, scribes, and successfully commercial 
natives are Copts, and that if such appointments rested in the 
hands of an honest Mohammedan he would certainly appoint 
Copts. Mr. Lynch criticises Gordon from a loftily superior 
standpoint, and is kind enough to patronise him with the ad- 
mission that he was brave. Also he is good enough to approve 
in a general way of the action of the English in Egypt ; but the 
praise and blame of so careless an observer are alike value- 
less. 

To resume, Egyptian Sketches, like all amateur work, is not 
merely futile but noxious. The amateur spreads himself abroad 
everywhere in these days of so-called education ; he pervades 
modern civilisation with his detested presence. The amateur 
artist sends four thousand pictures a year to the Royal Academy 
and gets some of them hung ; the amateur author writes books 
and unfortunately has money to pay for publishing them withal. 
In every branch of human activity he springs up like a weed 
and chokes the beginnings of honest professional work. He fills 
the market with trumpery and prevents or renders unprofitable 
the production of solid and genuine wares. 


POETRY AND VERSE. 


It is, unfortunately, not very often that we can greet a volume 
of poems with so warm and genuine a welcome as must here be 
accorded to Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse’s Corn and Poppies (Lon- 
don: Mathews). Many of the pieces have been published 
already in various periodicals, and a few are not unfamiliar to the 
readers of Zhe Scots Observer. But they gain by being brought 
together, and it is now possible to form a tolerably just esti- 
mate of the quality of Mr. Monkhouse’s muse. Let it be said 
at once with perfect frankness that there is much in the book 
that is not to our mind. Mr. Monkhouse has tried his hand 
at not a few styles, and of some it cannot be said that he is a 
master. His vers de soctété, for example, are not of the first 
order, and in some of the poems which deal with humble inci- 
dents of domestic life there is an affectation of simplicity, and 
a sedulous attempt to attain great effects by apparently incon- 
siderable means, which fall short of true art. In both his 
best and his worst work, indeed, Mr. Monkhouse reminds one 
strangely of Mr. Henley’s Book of Verses. When he does not 
‘come off’ he calls to mind no one so much as Mr. Henley sing- 
ing (say) the praises of ‘ the pretty washer-maiden.’ It is ingeni- 
ous, it is painstaking, the poet has obviously tried to put his best 
foot foremost in an unknown path ; but the result is nothing if 
not unpleasing and unsatisfactory. And so, too, when he is com- 
pletely successful we detect in Mr. Monkhouse’s work a some- 
thing of the vigour, the force and directness, the unmistakable 
air of distinction, which are the notes of Mr. Henley’s best 
achievement. That Mr. Monkhouse’s éechnigue is irreproach- 
able goes without saying. No one nowadays has any excuse 
for perpetrating bad rhyme or halting metre. No one who 
lacks the power or the will to give his verse a certain minimum of 
finish need hope for a hearing as a poet, unless indeed he happen 
to lack it in an exceptional and monstrous degree, and then 
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men will probably found a society tor the study of his precious 
poems. But while Mr. Monkhouse can turn his sonnets and 
his rondeaux, and all the rest of it, with as much adroitness 
and finesse as the best of them, we note with sincere gratifica- 
tion that his triumphs are unquestionably gained in simpler 
and less complicated forms of verse. Thanks be to Mr Swin- 
burne for discovering and for perfecting many subtle and de- 
lectable measures. But thanks also be to Mr. Monkhouse and 
to some others for bringing us back to those older and more 
familiar modes, to excel in which is really a greater proof of art 
than to overcome the technical difficulties of the others. Let 
the sceptic but turn to Zhe Secret in Mr. Monkhouse’s volume, 
or if that fail to convert him proceed to A Dead March, a poem 
of quite surprising power and impressiveness. The last few 
stanzas will give the reader an example of what Mr. Monk- 
house can do : 

‘Why do we mourn the days that go ?—for the same sun shines each day; 

Ever a Spring her primrose hath, and ever a May her may— 

Sweet as the rose that died last year is the rose that is born to-day. 

Do we not too return, we men, as ever the round earth whirls? 
Never a head is dimmed with grey but another is sunned with curls : 
She was a girl and he was a boy, but yet there are boys and girls. 


Ah, but alas for the smile of smiles that never but one face wore, 

Ah for the voice that has flown away like a’bird to an unseen shore, 

Ah for the face—the flower of flowers—that blossoms on earth no more!’ 
There can happily be no two opinions about poetry such as 
that. 

Mr. Gosse is Mr. Monkhouse’s equal, if not his superior, in 
the command and control of his material ; and the peering eye 
of the malicious will range in vain through the pages of On 
Viol and Flute (London: Kegan Paul) for any flaw of form 
or any error of workmanship. All is smoothness and grace, 
sweetness and polish. But he that wants qualities something 
stronger and more satisfying must betake him elsewhere. The 
book is a selection of what in previously published volumes, now 
out of print, Mr. Gosse has thought proper for preservation ; 
and it will abundantly delight all whose nature it is to take 
pleasure in a series of the most ingeniously planned and the 
most dexterously executed poetical exercises. Mr. Gosse sings 
sweetly of love and a variety of themes, always with strict 
propriety and always without the least tincture of passion : 
though his tone is what many people would probably consider 
‘classical.’ He is the exact equivalent in poetry of Mr. Alma 
Tadema in paint ; and what praise could be higher in the eyes 
of the British public? The one poem in the book which has 
something of the genuine ring about it is that on the loss of 
the Eurydice. For the rest, Mr. Gosse trips along deftly and 
daintily, nor ever jangles the fetters that hang upon him in any 
harsh or disagreeable fashion. 

That Mr. Swinburne was the father in letters of Mr. Gosse 
and most of the younger bards of the last decade and more is 
beyond dispute; but it looks as if the juvenile singers of to-day 
came from another stock. Here is a little volume called Prima 
Vera (Oxford: Blackwell), of which the brown-paper cover 
suggests that it has been born out of duetime. Twin brother it 
ought by rights to be of the dear dead Mense Secunde and Waifs 
and Strays. But the contents are by no means up to the cover. 
There is scarce a trace of Mr. Swinburne from beginning to 
end of the forty-one pages. Four undergraduates are respon- 
sible for this little production ; and while they write with toler- 
able fluency and skill, they are more melancholy and troubled 
about their souls than their predecessors used to be. They 
have Mr. Matthew Arnold to their father, and we should ven- 
ture to hint that they had a dash of Mr. Lewis Morris were we 
not too good-natured to damn well-meaning effort by any such 
charge. For ourselves, we prefer the fearless oldifashion of the 
days when we had ‘ found the thorns in the path of pleasure,’ 
and clung feverishly to the altars of the ‘old gods,’ and were 
often faint with desire, and also ‘fain’ of this thing and that, 
and sang of the ‘exceeding pity’ of some young lady’s ‘ golden 
hair.’ But that was before the days of Robert Elsmere and 
Toynbee Hall. 

Dr. Gordon Hake’s Zhe New Day (London: Remington) 
consists of close upon a hundred sonnets which are not without 
a charm and sweetness of their own. They are graceful and 
melodious, and they bear the unmistakable mark of Mr. Ros- 
setti’s influence. Indeed, a large portion of their interest is due 
to the great intimacy which existed between Dr. Hake and the 
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author of 7he Blessed Damosel : an intimacy which has inspired 
not a few of these touching little pieces. The book is worth 
reading not because Dr. Hake is ‘in the van of the Evolu- 
tionists,’ as the writer of the introduction seems to suggest, but 
by reason of the amiable and unaffected spirit which it breathes 
on every page. Of quite another sort from any of the books 
before us is Mr. William Toynbee’s Lays of Common Life 
(London: Remington). The lay are conventional and vul- 
gar; the very thing for an amateur reciter. Mr. Toynbee is 
a would-be superior G. R. Sims, and has all the tricks of the 
trade at his finger-ends. Nearly every piece begins with the 
usual question of the imaginary interlocutor ; and here in all 
their dulness strut before us once again the stock characters : 
the wicked peer, the ruined maiden, the wife who has been 
married for money, and the rustic who calls a parson a ‘ passon.’ 
“Round in the sensuous galop, etc. Only that and nothing 
more. 


THE RUTLAND CORRESPONDENCE. 


Correspondence between the Right Honourable William Pitt 
and Charles Duke of Rutland, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 
1781-1787. Edinburgh : Blackwood. 

In December 1783 Pitt became Prime Minister, and in 
the following spring the Duke of Rutland went to Ireland as 
Viceroy. Grattan’s Parliament had been in the enjoyment of 
legislative independence for some two years, but peace and 
prosperity seemed remote as ever. The volunteers, recruited 
now from the lower and Catholic and not as formerly from the 
middle and Protestant classes, were inimical to property and 
order. Venality was rampant, crime and outrage were fre- 
quent ; there was dearth in the land, and food was at famine 
prices. The Prime Minister was a boy, and the ruler of 
Ireland was only thirty. A confidenttal correspondence be- 
tween two such men at such a period must throw such light 
on history and on character as no mere contemporary record 
could. In those times communication between Dublin and 
London was tedious, and of necessity the Viceroy, whatever 
his qualifications and however he might be advised, had fre- 
quently to act on his own responsibility. The Duke of Rutland 
owed the post’partly to his rank, partly to his capacity, and 
partly to the generous affection of one young man for another. 
Pitt’s confidence was not misplaced ; for if no record of the 
Duke’s short tenure of office—(he died in 1787, aged thirty- 
three) other than this correspondence were extant, he would 
live for posterity as a capable man of affairs, a loyal col- 
league, and a patriotic ruler. 

What the present Duke of Rutland, to whom we owe this 
volume, calls in his preface the ‘factious and self-seeking spirit 
of the members of the Irish Parliament’ did not lighten the 
burden of government for him, but it early showed him that 
the only way out of the Irish difficulty was that which thirteen 
years after his death his friend and leader was able to take. A 
few months after he went to Ireland he writes: ‘I should say 
that without az union Ireland will not be connected with Great 
Britain in twenty years longer.’ All through the correspondence 
he is constantly forwarding to the Prime Minister petitions, 
claims, and demands frém Irish politicians for posts, pensions, 
or peerages. There seems to be no end to them; and if this 
were the state of things with regard to what the Prime Minister 
had to give, what must it have been with regard to that not 
inconsiderable patronage which was in the hands of the Lord- 
Lieutenant ? 

The question of reform, with which was inextricably bound 
up the question of Catholic emancipation, began to exercise 
Pitt’s mind soon afcer he came into office. Thorny in England, 
in Ireland it was ten times thornier still. The rearrangement 
of fiscal relations was also of pressing importance ; so that 
even had there been no impending French Revolution the 
‘marvellous boy’ would have had his hands full at home. ‘ If 
any reform takes place here,’ he writes in 1784, ‘the tide will 
be too strong to be withstood in Ireland. . . . Should there 
appear after a certain time a prospect that the complete ar- 
rangement of commercial questions will be followed by some 
satisfaction on this essential point of reform, I believe the arms 
will then drop out of the hands of the volunteers without a 
struggle.’ The Irish Administration opposed reform ; Flood 
favoured it, but opposed anything in the shape of Catholic 
relief ; many of the patriots clamoured for Protection ; Grattan 
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was not averse from extending parliamentary privileges to 
the Catholic gentry, was convinced of the necessity for re- 
form, and was as well aware as Pitt that ‘a perpetual free 
trade between the two countries would be an advantage 
to both. In this sea of troubles the Duke, swayed partly 
by Irish officials greedy of place and patronage, but on the 
whole in evident sympathy with Pitt, had perforce to steer 
the ship. He had to be loyal to his subordinates who held 
one view of reform and loyal to the head of the Govern- 
ment who held the opposite. Apart from the deplorable con- 
dition of Ireland, it was a position of extraordinary difficulty. 
Had Napper Tandy and the likes of him not attempted to com- 
plicate matters by French intrigues, covert rebellion, and less 
covert treason, the problem would have been hard enough 
foreven Pitt. It is instructive, however, to note that in spite 
of the fact that Ireland was in the full enjoyment of Home 
Rule, and in spite of the fact that her greatest politician (Grat- 
tan) was loyally striving with might and main for her best 
interests, agricultural distress was sufficient to induce no incon- 
siderable section of the community to agitate and plot against 
the King, to negotiate with France, and to arm for rebellion with 
the avowed object of severing the ‘last link’ that bound Ire- 
land to the British throne. The lesson is the old one: make 
Ireland prosperous and you will make the Irish law-abiding 
and loyal. 

The present volume is practically the same as that edited by 
Lord Mahon in 1842 and printed then for private circulation. 
It has always been within reach of the student, but the pre- 
sent Duke deserves the thanks of the public for making it 
generally accessible. Immediately on its publication a very 
disingenuous attempt was made to prove from it that in 1784 
Pitt was a Home Ruler in the present meaning of the term. 
The attempt failed, for jt was patent that in 1784 Pitt would 
have been guilty of the greatest rashness—a quality as foreign 
to his nature as essential to that of a later legislator—had he 
decided even on the report of his colleague, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, that the experiment of Grattan’s Parliament had failed. 
Three years is too short a time to judge a constitution. Pitt 
gave this one twenty, and then (though had he been unham- 
pered he would probably have done it sooner) he adopted 
Rutland’s view and accomplished‘ an union’ under which 
the commercial prosperity of Ireland has advanced ‘and is 
advancing still by leaps and bounds. 


WHAT IS TRUTH? 
The Two Kinds of Truth. By T.E.S.T. London: 
Unwin. 

Many since Pilate have asked what truth is ; and perhaps 
there has never been a time when an exact and definite 
answer was more urgently demanded than to-day. T.E.S.T. 
considers that he has been able to give one by means of ele- 
mentary and almost axiomatic argument and illustration. The 
fundamental idea of his book—which is entertaining though 
scrappy—is that truth is of ¢wo kinds : not related nor merely 
different in degree but separated by a gulf immeasurable. The 
first class embraces those truths which belong to the material 
world and to the natural sciences, all which prove themselves 
to the reason by experience and experiment—what our author 
calls truths mafura/ ; and under the second head are included 
those which are necessarily and universally true, under all 
circumstances, at all times, in all places, and in all relations 
conceivable by the mind—-what he calls truths waversa/. The 
law that heat produces expansion of matter is a natural truth 
because it is not absolutely true, seeing that water at a par- 
ticular temperature (4° C.) is an exception to the law ; whereas 
the fact that the three angles of a rectilinear triangle are 
together equal to two right angles is a universal truth which 
no intelligence capable of following the reasoning can deny. 
The result of this distinction supplies him with a simple test 
(observe the nom de plume) of all theories. Of course it is of 
the universal truth that he is mainly in quest ; and, according 
to Von Miiller, only in quest, for ‘truth is the property of God, 
the pursuit of truth is what belongs to man.’ Yet Lessing ex- 
pressed his greater satisfaction at this arrangement. 

His book is eminently readable. It is enlarged by numerous 
illustrations and anecdotes, and by many quotations from the 
great poets and philosophers. The author especially applies 
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his ¢es¢ to the theories of creation, instinct, and immortality ; 
and shows that evolution is a natural not a universal truth, 
on which subjects he displays a vast amount of reading. He 
differentiates the merits of the several theories of the beginning 
of our solar system, discusses the subject of the ether of space, 
and very wisely concludes that the beginning of animal life is 
beyond our mental grasp. Darwin had the good sense to 
assume life ; it has been left to some crazed chemists to waste 
their time in the attempt to produce life from inanimate matter. 
T.E.S.T. challenges Dr. Romanes as to the position of instinct ; 
Romanes considers instinct and mind to be merely different in 
degree, but our author will have them incommensurate. His 
‘two kinds of truth’ ¢est shows, he thinks, that ideas of 
mind (man) belong to the universal sphere and are eternal ; 
whereas instinct-ideas are mortal, and belong to the natural 
sphere. His disquisition on ‘ God, Virtue, and Immortality ’"— 
the famous trilogy of Kant—is one of the best in the book. But 
above and beyond all the other issues in his argument—the 
outstanding point which he considers a thousand times more 
important than the rest—is the origin of reason. Against 
Haeckel and his school he contends that man’s creation was a 
separate and original creation, and that each human primordial 
germ contains within itself all the elements of a continuity 
of the Creator’s original plan. 

In tracing the history of the theory of evolution by natural 
selection, he points out that as early as 1707 Buffon suggested 
it, and Lamarck followed it up ; Mr. Patrick Matthew of Perth- 
shire in 1831 anticipated the idea in his work on naval timber; 
but Darwin and Wallace are joint-sharers of the honour of the 
full discovery. From his /es¢t point of view he asserts that, if 
by the expression ‘ the modified offspring of all dominant and 
increasing forms tend to become adapted to many and highly 
diversified places in the economy of Nature’ Darwin includes 
the development from the mammal to the man, evolution is not 
a universal truth. He is throughout opposed to dilettante 
speculation or the loose holding of any truth. But in answer- 
ing the original question he has had to confess that the answer 
is partial. ‘We know in part.’ The senses tell something ; 
the natural sciences more ; the spiritual science most of all. 
Within the vestibule of the Absolute is the centre from which 
truth emanates, and he knows that there is truth. 

The general accuracy of his illustrations is marred by a 
piece of extraordinary conic sections, when he states that the 
curve of the parabola continually approaches but never touches 
a straight line—meaning of course not parabola but hyperbola. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Her real name was Gloria de Lara (¢¢ was),and her grammar 
was far from perfect, for Lady Florence Dixie was the author 
of her being, and she was the heroine of a certain Gloriana ; 
or, the Revolution of 1900 (London: Henry). But to the world 
in general she was known as Hector d’Esterre, for her mother, 
one Speranza, had ideas (she had), and her daughter’s figure 
being ‘in a concatenation according, she had brought that 
young person up as a boy with a view to avenging their com- 
mon sex upon man, proud man. So Gloria had gone to Eton, 
where she had learned to ride, to shoot, to swim, to play 
cricket and football, to write uncommon prose, and, speaking 
generally, to so far surpass the superior animal in all his works 
and ways that at nineteen she published an article (in Zhe Free 
Review) on Woman’s Position in this World which was the talk 
of clubs, and followed up this achievement by riding six winners 
in one day at Melton Mowbray Steeplechases. Soon after, 
with a black mare and an amateur jockey, she won the Derby 
and a cool hundred thousand; she carried a Women’s Suffrage 
Bill by a large majority; she was such an orator (she was) that 
‘with the exception of Gladstone I don’t believe there ever was 
one like him or ever will be again’; she built—(‘ by general 
subscription of the ladies’)—a ‘monster Hall of Liberty,’ which 
contained an ‘immense ring,’ a ‘monster swimming-bath,’ a 
‘huge platform,’ a ‘monster library,’ a ‘monster net,’ and the 
‘very network’ of ‘trapezes and other gymnastic appliances’ ; 
and in ‘four and a half years’ or so she invented a force of female 
volunteers 200,000 strong, of which herself was commander-in- 
chief, and in that monster building she reviewed those amazons 
(she did) in a way and with an effect that prove her to have 
been through all these high-souled and laborious years a close 
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and diligent student of the processional achievements of Mr. 
Augustus Harris. Somewhere about this time, however, 
Hector is obliged to shoot a titled ruffian who had decoyed 
her mother to a den of infamy in Whitechapel, and it boots 
her nothing that she ‘occupies the proud position of Prime 
Minister at the age of twenty-eight’ ; nothing that she is backed 
by all ‘the Irish, Scotch, and Welsh Home Rulers’ ; nothing 
that, for all her majority, her attempt to procure ‘the absolute and 
entire enfranchisement of the women of his country’—(with all 
her virtue Lady Florence cannot help describing her as ‘ him ’)— 
is a failure ; for she is arrested in the House and has to stand her 
trial for murder. Of course she is condemned to death, of course 
she is rescued by her own beloved White Regiment (of volunteer 
cavalry with not so much as the hint of a side-saddle amongst 
them), of course sne goes into hiding and so into exile. But 
the end was not yet, for she had to return in triumph (she had), 
and save the country, and level the sexes, and marry a Duke, 
and secure the triumph of Home Rule and Imperial Federa- 
tion, and die in the odour of sanctity, and repose for ever under 
a ‘simple marble heart’ (one of three) and ‘a marble cross... 
with a few siniple words thereon.’ But she ‘ did it all equally 
beautiful,’ and as nothing is said about babies—(so that it is at 
least arguable that, if any there were, it was the Duke that 
needed the perfected Gamp of the epoch) —it is plain that so far 
as she went she was a great success (she was), and well deserved 
to have her name ‘ engraved in the hearts of millions, now and 
all time.’ 

The chief fault of A Modern Othello (London : White), apart 
from vulgarity and a heroine called Asenath, is that it is 
monstrous long. Miss Iza Duffus Hardy is, unfortunately, 
what is called a practised writer, and she has taken advan- 
tage of the fact to tell in three volumes a story that clamours 
to be told in one; the result of which ‘pass of practice’ 
is that when at last you do come up with the interest you 
are far too sick aad tired of your past experiences and far 
too angry with your author for obliging you to go flounder- 
ing through such ‘deserts of literary limpness’ as she rules 
to care for anything else she has to say. It’s a pity, for 
Miss Hardy has invented a situation which (so far as we know) 
is new, and has handled the invention with not a little tact and 
skill. What it is we shall not be so mean as to reveal. It 
must here suffice to note that Ray Percival, an acquaintance of 
Dr. Fitzallan, is wildly in love with Asenath, wife to the above ; 
that Dr. Fitzallan, who is really an escaped convict, is fantas- 
tically jealous ; that Ray’s cousin Geoffrey is murdered ; that 
Ray is accused of the murder ; that Asenath is thought to be 
dead, but is not ; and that on the last page but two being ‘free 
to pour out... all the long pent-up passion of her deep 
nature,’ she ‘knows at last what Life can be.’ That is more 
than her author does ; but’ invention is the rarest quality of all, 
and—this once at least—-Miss Hardy has had it. 

The heroine of Mr. Rider Haggard’s new novel, Seatrice 
(London : Longmans) is a young woman of surpassing personal 
attractions. ‘What a splendid creature !’ remarks one of the 
other characters concerning her; ‘she has eyes like Fate and 
the face of Motherhood Incarnate’: whence the judicious 
reader will be at no loss to surmise the sort of person Beatrice 
Granger must be. In truth, she is one of the most high-toned 
and unpleasant people we have ever come across in a book. 
Conceiving a violent passion for a married barrister which he 
is not slow to return, she makes herself exceedingly unhappy ; 
and, after refusing his proposal to fly with her to the Wild 
West, puts to sea in a canoe and deliberately gets drowned. 
The aforesaid barrister, Geoffrey Bingham, is spouse of the 
aristocratic Lady Honoria, as second-rate a being as need be. 
They get on far from well, for Lady Honoria has all the pride 
and insolence of her ‘ order,’ and only cares for worldly things. 
Also they have a small child who habitually speaks in a perfectly 
impossible dialect. Geoffrey one fine day gets his chance at the 
bar, springs at once into a prodigious practice, is returned to 
Parliament, and as the book closes has just succeeded to a 
baronetcy and has been promised the post of Attorney-General. 
And still he is not happy; for though Lady Honoria has 
been burned to death, Beatrice has made away with herself 
a couple of days before. There is scarce an amiable or even 
tolerable character in the book. Mr. Granger, Beatrice’s 
father, a poverty-stricken Welsh clergyman, is the most 
successful. Of the others, Owen Davies and Elizabeth 
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Granger are fiends at the worst and monomaniacs at the best. 
There is, of course, a vast deal of fine writing. Beatrice 
expends much energy in piteous and passionate plaints that 
one cannot be respectable and yet have an intrigue with a 
married man. There is also a certain amount of hypnotism. 
Geoffrey and Beatrice sometimes ‘let their hearts go forth’ 
to one another, with surprising consequences. Mr. Haggard 
juggles with love and fate and all the rest of it in his usual 
fashion. The style, in short, is more infamous than most men 
may hope to attain to. It is violent but not forcible, strained 
but not impressive, wild and whirling but supremely ineffective. 
Yet with all its faults there is a certain irresistible ‘ go’ about 
the book, especially towards the end. When he is simply re- 
counting an incident, Mr. Haggard shows that he has not lost 
his saving faculty, the power of telling a story : the power 
which redeemed She from imbecility, and which makes Beatrice 
quite readable. If Mr. Haggard would give Love and Life 
and Death and Fate and the Sun and the Sea a holiday, if he 
would eschew the moods and manners (fatiguing yet doubtless 
perennial) of the late Lord Byron, nor seek to imitate the 
pathos and philosophy of Ouida, he would probably gratify 
the reading world with as well-told a plain tale as it has had 
the chance of listening to for many a day. 
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New Work By ALEXANDER W. BucHan. 
At all Booksellers, Cloth Extra, 4s. 6d., Postage 3d. 
A’ EVANGEL OF HOPE; or, READINGS IN THE SPIRIT. 


By the Author of ‘ Joseph and his Brethren, etc. 


New Nove. sy A. MAcCKNIGHT. 
Just Published, Cloth Extra, Price 2s. 6d., Postage 3d. 


ONLY A FISHER MAIDEN. By A. MAcKNiIGHrT. 
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GEORGE ALLEN’S LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
NEW CHEAP EDITIONS, COMPLETE WITH ALL 
THE PLATES. 
Small post 8vo, cloth, each 7s. 6d. 
THE SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE. 
1, The Lamp of Sacrifice—2. The Lamp of Truth—3. The Lamp of 
Power—4. The Lamp of Beauty—5. The Lamp of Life—6. The Lamp 
of Memory—7. The Lamp of Obedience. 
The 14 Plates for this Edition have been specially prepared. 


ARATRA PENTELICI: Seven Lectures on the 
Elements of Sculpture. With 1 Engraving on Steel, and 20 Auto- 
type Plates. 

1. Of the Division of Arts—2. Idolatry—3. Imagination—4. Like- 
ness—5. Structure—6. The School of Athens—7. The Relation be- 
tween Michael Angelo and Tintoret. 


VAL D’ARNO: Ten Lectures on Art of the 
Thirteenth Century in Pisa and Florence. With 1 Steel Engraving 
and 12 Autotype Plates. 

Will be ready shortly. 

ARIADNE FLORENTINA: Six Lectures on 
Wood and Metal Engraving, and Appendix. With 4 full-page Fac- 
similes from Holbein’s ‘ Dance of Death,’ and 12 Autotype Plates. 

1. Definition of the Art of Engraving—z. The Relation of Engraving 
to other Arts in Florence—3. The Technics of Wood Engraving—4. 

The Technics of Metal Engraving—5. Design in the German Schools 

of Engraving (Holbein and Diirer)—6. Design in the Florentine Schools 

of Engraving (Sandro Botticelli)—7. Appendix. 


Also, uniform in sine with the above, 
Small post 8vo, cloth, each §s.; or in roan, gilt edges, each 7s. 6d. 

SESAME AND LILIES. A small edition, containing 
only the Two Lectures, ‘King’s Treasuries’ and ‘ Queen's 
Gardens,’ and a New Preface. Tenth Edition. 

MUNERA PULVERIS. Six Essays on the Elements 
of Political Economy. 

TIME AND TIDE, BY WEARE AND TYNE. 
Twenty-five Letters toa Working Man of Sunderland on Laws of 
Work. 

THE CROWN OF WILD OLIVE. Four Essays 
on Work, Traffic, War, and the Future of England. With 
Article on the Economy of the Kings of Prussia. Third Edition. 

QUEEN OF THE AIR: a Study of the Greek 


Myths of Cloud and Storm. 

THE TWO PATHS. Lectures on Art and its 
Application to Decoration and Manufacture. Delivered in 1858-59. 
With New Preface and Added Note. 

‘A JOY FOR EVER’ (AND ITS PRICE IN 
THE MARKET). The Substance of Two Lectures on the Political 
Economy of Art. With New Preface and Added Articles. 

THE EAGLE’S NEST. Ten Lectures on the 


Relation of Natural Science to Art. 


LECTURES ON ART. Delivered at Oxford in 1870. 
Revised by the Author, with New Preface. 
THE ETHICS OF THE DUST. Ten Lectures to 


Little Housewives on the Elementsof Crystallisation. Fifth Edition. 


The following Four Works contain all the Plates as in the 
Original Editions. 

MODERN PAINTERS. In 5 vols, with all the 
Woodcuts, 1 Lithograph, and the 86 Full-Page Steel Engravings, 
besides 3 hitherto unpublished. The Text is that of the last (1873) 
Edition, with all the Author’s subsequent Notes, and a NEW 
EPILOGUE. Cloth, £6, 6s. the 5 vols. 

THE STONES OF VENICE. Complete Edition 
(imperial 8vo), 3 vols., with the 53 Plates and the Text as origin- 
ally issued. Cloth, £4, 9s. the 3 vols. 

THE SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Sixth Edition, with the 14 Original Plates, imperial 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

EXAMPLES OF THE ARCHITECTURE OF 
VENICE. With the Text and the 16 Plates as originally published, 
cloth cover (unbound), on atlas folio (about 25 in. by 17 in.), £3, 3s. 
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1 vol. small post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


FOUR GREAT TEACHERS: Ruskin, Carlyle, 


Emerson, and Browning. By JOSEPH FORSTER. 
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And LONDON: 8 Bell Yard, Temple Bar, W.C. 
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NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ENGLISH WAYFARING LIFE.’ 


THE ENGLISH NOVEL IN THE TIME OF 
SHAKESPEARE. By J. J. Jusseranp. Translated by EvizaBeTH LEE; 
Revised and Enlarged by the AurHor. Illustrated by Six Heliogravures by 
Dujarpin, of Paris, and Twenty-one Full-page, and many smaller Illustrations, 
executed in Facsimile. In 1 Vol., demy 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, price 2ts. 

‘All lovers of Elizabethan literature will welcome M. Jusserand’s new book. . . . 
No Englishman who has written on the period has shown himself more completely 
in touch with his subject, or more fully and widely read in the authors with whom 
he deals. Want of accuracy or of literary insight is never apparent, and it is very 
rarely that even the smallest feature is missed because of a ‘‘foreigner’s standpoint.” 
. . » M. Jusserand’s book and its exquisite engravings form a most valuable contri- 
bution to the study of English literature.’"—Standard (Leader). ‘ 

‘ Here we have learned, yet not at all wearisome, descriptions of the works which 
led up to the novel as we now understand it. . . . Dr. Jusserand’s agreeable style 
in recounting the origin of the modern literary ‘‘three-decker” makes his book, 
though historically valuable, very pleasant reading.'— Daily Telegraph. 


THE TWENTY-FOURTH VOLUME OF ‘THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.’ 
THE JEWS UNDER ROMAN RULE. By W. D. 


Morrison. Index, Illustrations, and Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

‘Presented with singular lucidity, and with an admirable combination of brevity 
in style with completeness of matter. . . . This work is a worthy addition to this 
admirable series of historical volumes.’—Scotsman. 

‘It is a comparatively rare thing to meet with a book of so much general interest, 
and yet at the same time containing so great an amount of genuine scholarship. . . . 
Certainly one of the most delightful combinations of instruction and interest we have 
seen for a long time.’—.Vanchester Examiner. 


Small crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, parchment, 4s. 6d. 


ROBERT BROWNING: Personal Notes. By EpMuND 


GosseE. 





THE ADVENTURE SERIES. 


Large crown 8vo, well Illustrated, cloth, 5s. each. Volume II. now ready. 


ROBERT DRURY’S JOURNAL IN MADAGASCAR. 


Preface and Notes by Captain S. PasFieLp Oxiver. With many Illustrations 
and Maps. 


Vol. I—THE ADVENTURES OF A YOUNGER SON. 


By E. J. Tretawny. With Introduction by E. Garnett. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. 

* Yet another “‘library,” but, happily, one which can be sincerely welcomed. . . . 
This is a literary resurrection in which all lovers of good literature will delight, for 
Trelawny's work is emphatically good literature. . . . It is admirable, full of vigour 
and variety, spirit and entrain, graphic and picturesque from first to last. . . . The 
binding is excellent.'—Glode. 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES., 
A MARRIAGE DE CONVENANCE. By ©. F. Keary- 


2 vols., cloth, 21s. 
‘It is told very cleverly ; character and the development of character are happily 
traced.'—Daily News (Leader). 
* We may congratulate Mr. Keary on having produced, not merely a novel, but a 
work of art.’'—Saturday Review. 
‘ Distinctly clever writing.’—Scots Odserver. 


With 5 Maps, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


JAPAN AND THE PACIFIC, AND A JAPANESE 
ew OF THE EASTERN QUESTION. By Manyiro Ivacakt, B.A. 





nan 8vo, cloth, i 6d. 
THE TWO KINDS OF TRUTH: a Test of all 


Theories. With Special Application to those of Instinct, Immortality, and 
Evolution. By ‘T. E. S. T.’, an Old Life Member of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science. 
‘A volume of rambling philosophical essays that are very readable and sug- 
gestive.’—Scotsman. 
‘He disclaims for his work the dignity of a philosophical treatise. . . 
ligent and suggestive writer.'—G/lasgow Mail. 
‘ Vigorously written, and abounds in information.'’—British Weekly. 


. An intel- 


Now ready, Volume IV. of ‘THE CAMEO SERIES.’ 
IPHIGENIA IN DELPHI. Withsome Translations 
from the Greek. By Richarp GarNeTT, LL.D. Fcap. 8vo, half-bound, paper 
boards, parchment back, IIlustrated, 3s. 6d. 
‘A very charming volume. . . . Dr. Garnett has achieved a very interesting and 
scholarly piece of work.’—Manchester Guardian. 
*,* A Sew copies of the EDITION DE LUXE of this and the preceding Volumes 
in the Series, may still be had. Prices on Application. 





TWO NEW VOLUMES OF POETRY. 
A POETASTER’S HOLIDAY. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


‘This writer has good temper, modesty, and withal more of the divine spark than 
most of his fellows. . . . There is good taste and restraint in all the poems.'—Man- 
chester Guardian. 


SONG-STRAYS. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


[ Just ready. 


Volume II. (CONO—FY) now ready. } [Part VIII. now ready. 
THE CENTURY DICTIONARY. An Encyclopedic 


Lexicon of the English Language. Edited by Professor W. D. Wuitney, 
Ph.D., LL.D. (Yale University). Profusely and artistically illustrated. Com- 
plete in six vols., cloth gilt, sprinkled edges, price £2, 2s.; half-morocco, cloth 
sides, marbled edges, £2, 16s. Also in Twenty-four Monthly Parts, limp cloth, 
price 1os. 6d. 





The Standard (Leader) on Volume I. The Daily Telegraph on Volume 11. 

‘This new lexicon of the English ‘It is difficult to speak in terms of 
tongue is, on its own lines, perhaps the __ sufficient appreciation of this publication. 
most complete and comprehensive that It is much more than a mere etymological 
has ever been attempted. . . . The | dictionary—it is that, but it 1s, also, an 
present work has every right to claim encyclopedia, enriched by copious illus- 
that it has reached a high standard of __ trations and quotations, and full of infor- 
excellence.’ mation both interesting and exact.’ 


LONDON: T. FISHER UNWIN, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 








READY IMMEDIATELY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


Handsomely bound in clota, gilt, crown 8vo, price 6s. 


BISMARCK INTIME, 
BY A FELLOW-STUDENT. 
This attractive and well illustrated volume bristles with most interesting and 


characteristic anecdotes of the private life of the great ex-Chancellor. 


JUST READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 
Cloth, handsomely bound, crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
By MADAME CARETTE, 
Private Reade: to the Empress Eugénie, 
Being intimate Recollections of the Court of the Tuileries, 


THE EVE OF AN EMPIRE’S FALL. 


THIRD EDITION, Price 6s., BY SAME AUTHOR. 
MY MISTRESS THE EMPRESS EUGENIE; 
OR, COURT LIFE AT THE TUILERIES. 











JUST READY, Price 2s. 6d., crown 8vo0, Illustrated, cloth gilt. 

By F. P. SCOTT, Author of ‘ Lectures on Africa.’ 
STANLEY: AND HIS HEROIC RELIEF OF 
EMIN PACHA. 

With Map, 14 Portraits, and other Illustrations. 


“A clear, readable, and interesting narrative, to which Mr. Scott has prefixed an 
account of Stanley's early career.'—Vanity Fair. 





London: DEAN & SON, 160a FLEET STREET, E.C. 


WILLIAM PATERSON & COY.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW BOOK BY HUGH HALIBURTON, 
Author of ‘ Horace in Homespun,’ ‘ For Puir Auld Scotland's Sake,’ etc. etc. 


IN SCOTTISH FIELDS. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 4s. 6d. 
HORACE IN HOMESPUN. 


Cloth extra. Price 6s. : 
‘The most charming of all recent volumes of Scottish poetry.’—7he Bailie. 


FOR PUIR AULD SCOTLAND'S SAKE: A Book of Prose 
Essays on Scottish Literary and Rural Subjects. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Gilt Top. 
4s. 6d. 

‘Written with a grace that is the fruit of cultivation in letters, and with the know- 
ledge that results from critical study and good scholarship.’— Scotsman. 


A THOUSAND FLASHES OF FRENCH WIT, WISDOM, 
AND WICKEDNESS. Collected and Translated by J. De Finop. Square 
12mo. Cloth extra. Price 3s. 6d. 


PATERSON’S GUIDES. 
UNITED KINGDOM. 60 Maps, etc., 6s. and ros. 6d. 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 45 Maps and Plans, 4s. 

SCOTLAND, 2s. 6d. and 1s. GLAsGow AND LAND oF ORKNEY AND SHETLAND, 

EDINBURGH, 1s. and 6d. Burns, 1s. and 6d. 1s. and 6d. 
TROSSACHS, 15s. and 6d. LAND oF Scorrt, 6d. 
SWITZERLAND. 10 Coloured Maps and Plans, 1s. 
RHINE PROVINCES. 10 Coloured Maps and Plans, 1s. 6d. 


10 LOVELL’S COURT, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, and all Booksellers. 


Illustrated. Small Quarto. 


Vot. I.—Just PuBLisHED. 

THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, PAST AND PRESENT; 
ITS HISTORY, ITS RELATION TO THE LAW AND THE STATE, 
ITS DOCTRINE, RITUAL, DISCIPLINE, AND PATRIMONY. 

Edited by Rev. R. H. Srory, D.D., F.S.A. Scot., Professor of Ecclesiastical! 
History in the University of Glasgow, and one of Her Majesty's Chaplains. 
Assisted by Rev. James CampBELL, D.D., F.S.A. Scot.; Rev. James RANKIN, 
D.D.; Rev. T. B. W. Niven; ANDREW Macceorce, Esq. ; Rev. ADAM MILRoy, 
D.D.; Rev. Tuomas LeisHman, D.D.; late Rev. ANprEw EpocGar, D.D.; 
NENION Et tio7T, Esgq., S.S.C. 

Illustrated with numerous engravings of portraits of eminent Churchmen, and 
views of interesting ecclesiastical edifices. In five volumes, cloth, red edges, 
price 7s. 6d. each. 


WILLIAM MACKENZIE, 69 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, 
EDINBURGH, AND GLASGOW. 


THE RIALTO 


AND CITY REVIEW. 
EpITED By W. R. LAWSON. 


Published every Saturday, Price Threepence. Yearly by Post, 155. 


Agents: Edinburgh, Menzies anv Co. ; Glasgow, Porrrous anp Co. ; 
Dundee, LirTLEJOHN AND Co. 

‘Tue Riacto.’ A readable, useful, and entertaining weekly paper. 

Reviews tersely and graphically all the leading events of the week on the Money, 
Stock, and Produce Markets. 

Discusses freely and fearlessly all subjects of financial and commercial interest. 

Keeps a vigilant eye on new Companies and new Securities of all kinds, and 
furnishes the best inside information regarding them. 

‘Tue Riacto's’ Social and Dramatic Columns contain the latest gossip of the day 
about Art, Literature, and the Stage. 

‘Tue R1atTO’ is wholly original, both in its opinions and its information. 

‘Tue R1atto’ is the briefest and handiest index to the markets, and makes 
business interesting to the general reader. 


Subscriptions, accompanied by Cheques or P.O. Orders, received by Mr. W. 
MITCHELL, at the Offices, GresHam House, OLp Broap Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
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OUGLAS & FOULIS’ SPECIAL CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, | 


Ancient and Mover, relating to the History and ANTIQUITIES of GREAT 
BriTAin and IRELAND and the ConTINENT, including many Rare and Curious 
Works on ScorrisH BioGrapuy, History, Topocrapuy, and TRAVEL, NATURAL 
History, Poetry, the Fine Arts, THEOLOGY, etc.; also Foreign Literature, 
including some early printed and finely Illustrated Books (over 1150 titles—4o 

ges). Also CLEARANCE CATALOGUE oF Books withdrawn from Library Circu- 
a (s2 pages). | : 
'«" Gratis and post free to any address. 
New Lisrary List of the most recent Books (English and Foreign), with Terms 
cor MEMBERSHIP and other particulars, free dy Post. 


DOUGLAS & FOULIS, 9 CAsTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 








—_—— 


PULPIT BIBLES, FAMILY BIBLES. 
OXFORD TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
ye SOCIETY, | pew BIBLES, SCHOOL BIBLES. 
SMALLEST BIBLE IN THE 
9 GEORGE STREET. WORLD. | 





/mmense Variety of Bindings at 
Lowest Prices for Cash. 











*AMERAS AND PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS of the 
Newest and most Improved Designs. Hanp and Detective Cameras, 

Cuemicats, Dry Prates, and all PHotoGrarwic ReQuisirEs. Advice given to 

Beginners. Illustrated Catalogues free. 

JAMES BUNCLE, Scientiric INSTRUMENT MAKER, 


7 HOPE STREET (West-End of Princes Street), EDINBURGH. 





TODD & COQ.,, REATHS, CROSSES, 
FLorIsTs, AND BOUQUETS. 
7 MAITLAND STREET, Unegualled in Britain. 
EDINBURGH. Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. 








OHN LINDSAY, GRAIN, HAY, AND STRAW DEALER 
7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 

Hay, Oats, Beans, Bran, Straw and Moss LitTer for the Stable. Linszep 
and other Cakes, and MEALs, Turnips, CARROTS, etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscuits, 
Canary and Hemp Seep, Poratores, MANURES, SEEDS. NITRATE oF Sopa, etc. 

STORES—KING'S STABLES ROAD. 





TYPE-WRITING 


GENERAL COPYING OFFICE, 


Lower Ground Floor, 


55 CHANCERY LANE 
(Holborn End). 
PROPRIETOR: J. G. O'BYRNE, F.Sh.S., 
In connection with the City and Suburban School of Shorthand. 
NO CHARGE FOR PAPER. 
SHORTHAND TAUGHT RAPIDLY. 
Shorthand Writers and Typists sent out. 


Sole Agency for the ‘INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER,’ price £20 net, | 
‘The Best in the Market,’ the ‘ MORRIS’ (£3, 10s.) and the ‘ ENGLISH } 
REMINGTON’ (416, 16s.) TYP S=WRITERS. 








Orders by Post receive Special Attention and Work sent by return, 


PRICES FOR TYPING :— 


Market Reports, Legal, Medical, and Scientific Documents, and Specifications, | 

14d. per folio of 72 words. 
Balance Sheets: 2d. per folio of 72 words. | 
Hire of Machine and Operator : 10s. 6d. a day (10 to 5), or £2 per week. | 
Authors’ MS. in Large Quantities: 1s. 6d. per 1000 words. 
Typing from Dictation: 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per hour, according to subject. j 


Lithographic Copies Executed from Type or Handwriting. 
MACHINES BOUGHT, SOLD. AND EXCHANGED. 
Fee for Instruction in Typewriting, £2, 2s., until perfect (with use of Machines). 
NO CHARGE FOR PAPER. 
TYPEWRITING AND SHORTHAND TAUCHT RAPIDLY THROUCH THE POST. 


DEPARTMENTS :— 

Every description of Copying done. MSS. Copied or received from Dictation. 
English and Foreign Plays Typewritten. ‘Translations effected. Shorthand 
and Type-operators sent out. 

All kinds of STATIONERY for Typewriters at lowest prices. Special High-class 
Linen Papers always in Stock. Remington and Caligraph Ribbons, 3s. 6d. 
each, 36s. per doz. Typewriting Lithography—a Specialité. Ask for Samples 
and Prices. 

TYPEWRITERS, new and second-hand, bought, sold, and exchanged. We can 
supply any of the following Typewriters: Automatic, Bar-Lock, Caligraph, 

enotype, Crown, Crandall, Hammond, Hall, Herrington, Horton, InTER- 
NATIONAL, £20; Merritt, Morris, £3, 10s.; Munson, Odell, Prouty, Rapid, 
Smith, Premier, ENGLIisH REMINGTON, £16, 16s. 

REPAIRS to Machines, and Machines fitted with New Type. Several good 
second-hand machines kept in stock. Copyholders, Oil, Ribbons, Type- 
Cleaners, etc. All kinds of Labour-saving office supplies. Competent Operators 
supplied with Machines. Full Prospectuses post free. 

Write or call here for anything in connection with Typing. 


55 CHANCERY LANE, 
LONDON. 


Caution: Please Note the Number—FIFTY-FIVE. 











Seedsmen 
by 
Special 
Royal 
Warrants ‘ SEF Warrants 
To H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 





Lllustrated Catalogues Gratis and Post Free, 





WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE, 


(Also LONDON & PARIS.) 














In Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. gd., and 4s. 6d. Each. By Post, 3d. extra. 


PHOSPHA. 
SECURES HEALTH AND STRENGTH. 

It is a great Brain and Nerve Tonic—the Business Man’s Friend—Invaluable for 
Nervous Exhaustion, Failure of Memory, and Loss of Energy. The best Remedy 
for Indigestion. It is also valuable for giving relief to Gout, Rheumatism, 
Rheumatic Gout, Lumbago, Sciatica, and Neuralgia. 


Sole Agent—J. C. POTTAGE, Cuemist, 117 Princes STREET, EpINBURGH ; 
and 47 St. Vincent STREET, GLascow. 


THE SCOTS OBSERVER 


An Imperial Review. 


Published simultaneously in LONDON and EDINBURGH 
every SATURDAY. 
THe SCOTS OBSERVER, a Record and Review, is issued weekly, price 
Sixpence. While giving due prominence to Imperial and General Affairs, it 
deals specially with subjects of Scottish Interest. In Politics it is resolutely Con 
stitutional and Unionist. Literature, Science, Art, Politics, Agriculture, and other 
topics are treated by eminent writers. 

Among signing Contributors are FREDERICK GREENWOOD, Davip Hannay, W. 
E. Hencey, WALTER WuyTe, Cosmo Monknouse, Epmunp Gosss, J. MacLaREN 
Cossan, Sheriff Campion, HuGH Hacisurton, Sir W. G. Simpson, Horace 
Hurcninson, P. ANDERSON GRAHAM, Rev. Dr. J. G. McPuerson, Eustace 
Batrour, The Author of Fo'c’s'le Yarns, WM. ARCHER, Sir GEorGE DovGtas, 
Dr. Fevcxin, W. B. Yeats, H. O. ARNoLD Forster, Professor LEwis Camp- 
BELL, J. M. Barriz, Dr. RicHarD GARNETT, May Kenpa.i, Granam R. 
Tomson, ANDREW LANG, JAMES Pavyn, and R. L. STEVENSON. 

The ‘Modern Men’ Series, which forms a feature of the Journal, includes 
literary and critical portraits of R. L. Stevenson, A. J. BALFour, JoszEPH CHAM- 
BERLAIN, Lord RosEBERY, Lewis Morris, Tuomas Keitn, Sir Gzorce Orro 
TREVELYAN, Principal Cairn, Henry Du Pré Lasoucuers, J. A. Froupgz, WALT 
WuitMaN, JosepH Lister, H. M. STANLEY, H. Riper Haccarp, Tom Morris, 
HENRIK IBSEN, RosertT BrowninG, Professor Ropertson Smitu, R. W. 
Cocuran-Patrick, M. Cuarcort, the Bishop or Oxrorpb, the DuKE oF ARGYLL, 
Henry Irvinc, Sir DouGLas MaciaGAn, Knight, M.D., the SHan, CHARLES 
STrewart PARNELL, Prince Bismarck, W. G. Grace, Pope Leo xu1., Forrunt 
pu BorsGoBEyY, ANDREW LANG, RupOLPH ViRcHow, Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, 
P.R.A.; JoHaNNes BrRauMs, Le Brav’ GénEéRat, GEoRGE MEREDITH, Max 
Mutter, Sarasate, A. G. Eirret, W. T. Steap, General Sir FREDERICK 
Roserts, BARNUM, GEORGE R. Sims, AuGustus Harris, Dr. Samugt Smrvgs, 
the MASTER oF BALLIOL, the Ven. Archdeacon FARRAR, ARTHUR W. PINERO, 
General Lorp Wo tse.ey, V.C.; Sir J. E. Mirtrais, F. J. Furnivatt, Emme 
Zora, the Lorp Curer Justice, Sir CHartes HALie, Cardinal Newman, 
‘Gyr,’ Sir James Hannen, A. C. Swinsurne, the Right Hon. W. E. Grap- 
STONE, Cardinal MANNING, Count Von Morrke, Dr. MarTinEAU, ROBERT 
BucHANAN, Hupsert Parry, Mr. Justice Hawkins, JOHN Morey, AuGusTE 
Roprn, Sir JoserH Evcar Bornm, A. K. H. B., Sir Wm. V. Harcourt, and W. 
S. GILBERT. 

THE SCOTS OBSERVER may be had of every Bookseller and Railway 
Bookstall in Scotland. Messrs. W. H. SMITH AND Son have it on Sale at the 
principal Railway Stations in England, and receive Orders for it at all their Book- 


_— OFFICES: 
9 THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
115 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 








THOMAS JACKSON & 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. 


SON, COACH BUILDERS. 
Works—70 Fountainbridge. 
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IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


Use LIEBIG COMPAN Y’S” 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 
PERFECT PURITY ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 











MAKES THE FINEST, PUREST, AND KEEP 
STRONCEST BEEF TEA. OF IMR AND IB | OHBADSD 
AND OF FINER FLAVOUR 
IS THE FINEST FLAVOURED STOCK ° 
ond SAUCES, MADE 6 THAN ANY OTHER STOCK. 
DISHES, etc. verges 
FORTY POUNDS OF PRIME 
A MEDICAL COMFORT OF THE HICHEST LEAN BEEF ARE USED IN 
EFFICIENCY, RENDERING ALL OTHER SOUTH AMERICA TO MAKE 
FOOD MORE DICESTIBLE AND ONE POUND OF THIS 
NOURISHING. EXTRACT. 


Sole Manufactory-FRAY BENTOS, SOUTH AMERICA. 
See Signature (as above) in Blue Ink, across the Label of each Jar of the Genuine Extract. 


COOKERY BOOKS (Indispensable for Ladies) sent Free on application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., Lim., 9 Fenchurch Avenue. 





LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 








Purchaséts should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
; 


Signature, thus :— 
co =~ 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 











‘6 - NTIQUE AND MODERN FURNITURE, 
THE MENTONE OF BRITAIN. A TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA. 


HAZELWOOD HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, ——_—_—_—_—_——_— 
ROBERT COWIE, 


ee GRANGE-OVER SANDS, 39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


Physician—Dr. ANDERSON. 


Sree Lady Manager—Miss KNowLes. OUR COFFEES 















a — Are selected from the most favoured plantations. Are roasted 
B Turkish , ’ in 4 and ground on the premises. Are full of strength and grateful 
Sather Metts, _ Baliccom aroma. Are guaranteed absolutely pure. Are adulterated 

Billiard and Smoke ear with Chicory only when ordered, 

Ornamental Grounds. 7 

Tennis. Archery. Croquet. THOMAS ROBB & SON, 

Mildest and Driest Climate in England. FAMILY GROCERS AND WINE MERCHANTS, 
g and 11 FREDERICK STREET, and 





Three hours by Rail from Edinburgh and Glasgow. Zerms Moderate. 79 QUEEN STREET, EDINBURGH. 


LEITH AND LONDON. 


THE LONDON AND EDINBURGH SHIPPING COMPANY’S FIRST-CLASS STEAMSHIPS 
J METEOR, IONA, MALVINA, MARMION, MORNA (Meteor, Iona, Malvina, and Marmion lighted by Electricity), 


i —A | Or other of the Company's Vessels, are intended to Sail (till further notice) from 
VICTORIA DOC K, LEITH » every Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday ; and from 
HERMITAGE STEAM WHARF, WAPPING, E., 


every Tuesday, Wednesday, and Saturday, as undernoted :— 








® From LEITH —June 4th, 2 p.m. ; 6th, 3 p.m. ; 7th, 3 p.m.; rrth, 8 p.m. ; 13th, 9 p.m. ; 14th, ro p.m. ; 18th, 1 p.m. ; 2oth, 
2 p.m. ; 21st, 3 p.m. ; 25th, 6 p.m.; 27th, 8 p.m. ; 28th, 9 p.m. 


From LONDON-—June 3d, Noon; 4th, Noon; 7th, 3 p.m. ; roth, 4 p.m.; rth, 9 a.m. ; 14th, 10 a.m. ; 17th, Noon; 18th, Noon; 21st, 2 p.m. ; 24th, 4 p.m. ; 

25th, 5 p.m. ; 28th, 10 a.m. 
FARES :—First Cabin, including Steward’s Fee, 22s. ; Second Cabin, 16s. Deck (Soldiers and Sailors only), ros. ; 
RETURN TICKETS, available for Twelve Months (including Steward’s Fee both ways)—First Cabin, 34s. ; Second Cabin, 24s. 6d. 


ee Provisions, etc., may be had from the Steward on Moderate Terms. Not responsible for Passengers’ Luggage, unless booked and paid for. 


Cheap Circular Tours round the Land's End, in Connection with Clyde Shipping Co.'s Steamers—Fare, 1st Cabin, 47s. 6d. 


and by Bristol Channel, in connection with Messrs, Sloan & Co.'s Steamers—Fare, Ist Cabin, 35s. (Railway Fares extra). 
Apply, in LONDON, to Lonpon anp EDINBURGH SHIPPING Co., Hermitace STEAM Wuarr, Wapping ; SEAWARD BROTHERS, 30 Eastcheap, E.C. ; ABERDEEN 
SreamM NAVIGATION Co., 102 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. ; R. THOMSON, or M‘DouGa.tt & BonTHRON, 72 Mark Lane, E.C.; G. W. Wueat.ey & Co., 23 Regent 
LASGOW--Cowan & Co., 23 St. Vincent Place; GREENOCK—D. Macvovca tt, 1 Cross Shore Street ; 


Street; EDINBURGH—Cowan & Co., 4 Princes Street; G 
and here to THOMAS AITKEN. 


8 and 9 CommerciAt Street, LEITH. Telegraphic Addvesses—Leith ‘ Aitken’ ; London ‘ Edina.’ 


Printed for the Proprietors by T. & A. ConsTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by Joun Douctas, at the ScoTs OsserveR OrFice, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 
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